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Gu LINES OF STERLING. SILVER 
FORKS AND SPOONS (DESIGNS 
PATENTED), WITH SERVING 
PIECES. 
5 een “LILY” PATTERN, SHOWN 
HEREWITH, IS UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE FINEST PRO- 
DUCTION OF THE 
PERIOD. 

INNER AND TEA SERVICES, TETE-A-TETE TEA, COFFEE AND 
CHOCOLATE SETS, CANDELABRAS, FRUIT DISHES AND 
BOWLS IN GREAT VARIETY FROM THE MOST ELABORATE 
TO THE SIMPLEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


WHITING M’F’G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway & 18th St. 
NEW YORK. 


+A Ayers 
“fy | Cherry Pectoral 


Talk this over with your 
surron’ | | doctor. If he says 


HOSE SUPPORTER) | Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
FRONT PAD BELT is all right for your hard 


Giving the Popular Ye @ ff | cough, then take it. We 


Straight Front Effect 


CORRECT, HYGIENIC, te A are willing to leave it 


COMFORTABLE 


OF YOUR DEALER # ii with him. He has the 


Or Sample Mailed 
(Cott., 25c. Mer.,50c. Silk, 75c.) 


ccveutotne "i AE | formula. Doctors have 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 7 fe A e . 
Boston, Mass. = @ © 47 | known it for 60 years. 


Licensed under Pat., Dec. 5, 1899. } 
Be., 50c., $1.00. J. C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mast 
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SPEAKING oF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


Pause a Moment with this Page. 





The Gibson Book for 1904 is just the thing for any person of taste. 


Everyday People. _ By cttarzes Dana ason. 


$4.20 net. (Expressage Extra.) 


“ He is growing now in flexibility, and the present volume is superior to its predecessors 
in that it is more varied in substance and in execution. We may add that many of 
these good-natured flings at certain phases of American life are as true as they are funny.” 
—New York Tribune. 


“ Alive and intense from its beginning and interesting to its end.’,—BOSTON TIMES. 


The Undercurrent. py Rosert Grant. 
} Iilustrated. $1.50. 


“‘ Into it has gone so much thought, so much keen observation, so much ripe reflection, 
that one lays it down with a feeling of respect amoutting almost to reverence for the 
man who has brought to the complicated problems of our modern living such earnestness 
and such ability.”—Jnierior, Chicago. 


“4 great gift to bé able to tell stories such as these.”’—SALT LAKE TRIBUNE. 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome. 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
Beautifully lilustrated in Colors, $1.60. 


“To speak shortly of the six stories, they are Kentucky; they are the mountaineer ; 
they are the country and the people of the Blue Grass. No book could be more welcome 
as a Christsmas gift, posessed as it is with a charm that will outlive the holidays by 
many years.”—Avery Evening, Wilmington. 


“ Gleams with the interest of personal participation.’—BOSTON HERALD. 


With Kuroki in Manchuria. 


By FREDERICK PALMER. 
With 24 full-page Illustrations. Also Maps. $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


“The production of a correspondent who got to the front and doggedly stayed there 
and had eyes to see and the skill to describe what he saw.”—New York vening Sun. 
“The book bristles with descriptions of battle scenes, . . . It puts the situation 
sharply before the reader. . . . Onecatches something of the suspense with which 
the course of the forward march of the armies is watched.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ One of the most effective and tasteful books of the season.’’ PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


100 Illustrations. $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 


“This is another of those vivid stories which have made Mr. Seton so popular among 
young people.”—Ou/Zlook. 


“ An elaborate and beautiful Holiday Book.” 


Poems of Childhood. | ty evcene rievp. 


Illustrated in Colors by MAXFIELD PARRI8H. 8uvo. $2.60. 
‘* One of the most beautiful books of the season.”— 7own and Country. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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The Original Stories of 
Sherlock Molmes 


by 


A. Conan Doyle 








These world-famous sto- Contents 
ries are protected by copy- Vol. 1 


right, and can be had _ f !troduction by James 
e . °° The Sign of the Four. 

ONLY in this edition, ], Study in Scarlet. 

authorized by the author. Vol. 41 


Each story is about Sher- | 4 Scand-1 in Bohemia, 
A Case of Identity. 


lock Holmes. The books TEe_Ses-Beeee 
are not made up of frag- Tar Sieanae Pall 
ments gathered from ma- The” Man wit “a 
terial written before the The Adventure of the 
author copyrighted his | Te Adventure of the 
real stories in America. | Ender one” 
The set consists of three "Noble Bachelor. 


The Adventure of the 
Keryl ( oronet. 


The Adventure of the 
Copper Beeches. 


fine volumes, splendidly 
bound in permanent cloth, 
Vol. 110 


Silver Blaze. 


tions, gilt tops, uncut | Ths, Steck - Broker's 


with full-page illustra- 


The M Ritual. 
edges, etc. Wesend the |ticoaMa. 


The Greek Interpreter. 


three volumes on receipt | tne vetlow Face. 
The ‘‘ Gloria Scott.” 

of ON E DO L LAR and The Reigate Puzzle. 
The Resident Patient. 

small monthly payments The Naval Treaty. 


The Final Problem. 








thereafter. 


g 522) [I Off We will send you the entire set of three volumes, all charges 
ur 0 ar er prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 

they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00every month for five months. On receipt of your 
request for these books, we will enter you at once as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to 
you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE or HARPER’S WEEKLY. In writing, state which periodical 
you want. 


Address fharper & Brothers, Franklin Square, Wew Work City 
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THE MARK OF @ McCLURE’S 





The Americans |The Country Home 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG By E. P. POWELL 


This book originally written for a German The most valuable book that has yet been 
audience has now been translated under the personal written for anyone who is engaged in establishin 
supervision of the author. Of it the New York a home in the country. It’s author is an acknowl- 
Bookman says: ‘* Compared with the ordinary tour- edged authority in this field, and what he has to say 
ist type of sketchy ‘New World’ books, it stands on the house, the barn, the garden, the orchard, the 
out boldly as the more thoughtful and extended care of animals, etc., etc., is the last word. 
work of the man who lived and worked among I - 96 
us fora decade before he ventured to describe us to Volume I in ‘* Country Home Library. 
his countrymen.” 
Cloth, r2mo. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 8vo. Postpaid, $2.62; net, $2.50. Postpaid, $1.72 ; net, $1.60, 








THE HISTORY OF THE 


= Standard Oil Company 


‘aded 
>-Pips. By IDA M. TARBELL 
Valley 














who has been called the greatest woman 
historian the world has ever produced. 
Thisgreat work, theresult of several years 
of research and writing, is now com- 
pleted. New material which did not 
appear in McClure’s Magazine is now 
added and the treatment of the subject 
is complete in every detail. 


Cloth, 8vo. 2 Vols. in a box. Illustrated. 
Postpaid $5.50, net $5.00 
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= Cooking and Fighters 


e 


ee” By BERTHE JULIENNE LOW By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
zie. 
atient. This is no common cook-book. Just to turn its _ This is volume four in the American Fights and 
ty pages makes the mouth water—makes you imagine = pares et, OS Brady, = s = a 3 
: — account of our frontier wars from 1 o 1876. It 
that you are seated at some first-class French | jay be called the soldier's story of the great Sious 
restaurant A perfect boon to all those who are | War, since no less than six General Uffcers in the 
tired of plain American cooking. Lh sow have contributed material hitherto un- 
published. 


il French Home | Indian Fights 


em. 





~~ 


Cloth, rz2mo. Illustrated and Decorated. 


charges Postpaid, $1.32 ; met, $1.20. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.35 ; met, $1.20. 
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Is Motherhood Drudgery? 


See Answer in 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST- 


By JANE] DEARBORN MILLS (Mrs. James E. Mills). 


Every woman and every married man 
should read this book. It is a book with 
a mission, and meets the question of ‘“‘race 
suicide.” 

“Worthy to win a lasting hold on life 
and play no mild part in social ethics.’? — 
The Boston Transcript. 

“It deals intelligently, sanely and prac- 
tically with one of the most momentous 
problems of civilization.’,—The Arena. 

** Gives the father more than his custo- 
mary share of authority or at least wisdom, 
in practical discipline.’-—N. Y. Nation. 

“ One of the most valuable contributions 
of the year to the literature of the home.” 
—Dr. Sylvanus Stall, author of well-known 
Purity Books. 


Price, $1.00 net. Postage 6 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Room N., Boston, Mass. 











Wee ae aes men of bamnene —— teachers or 
onal men preferred. eekly ODD, oF 
be": Nee Paive nse qualifications, seaaneee 





‘WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST 2” 


Pov. BB. Hate, B.D. and other Unitarian Literature, § 
PRee. Address M.C., Arlington Street chureh, Boston SENT 


Book Plates 
Art Leaflets 


Designed, Engraved and Print- 

ed.  Beautitul and inspiring 
thoughts of great authors in. (%, 
beautiful form. Hand il.umi- (yg 
nated at prices ranging fromten @ ye, 
cents upward. Circulars con- 
taining samples, prices, and full 
intormati- nm sent upon receipt 

of 4 cents in stamps. 


VALHALL STUDIO 
fiugb & Margaret Eaton 


334 Halsey Street 
BROOKLYN, New York 


sore ev 5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advides parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 














all artistic purposes. 




















An Exhibition 


¢f DRAWINGS by 


C.D. GIBSON, 


December 14th to December 24th, 1904. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


During the continuation of the exhibition mentioned above, Messrs. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. will also have on view, in a separate department, a large 
collection of etchings and engravings specially selected and framed for Holiday 
Presents, The prices of these range from $5.00 upward, and it is believed that 
every one of them is a work of art of permanent value. 











FREDERICK KEPPEL (@Q. CO., 


20 East 16th Street, 


NEW YORH. 
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Attention and Attendance Assured 


» 
ST 2 BY THE USE OF THESE 


oaton: Han 
International Lesson Helps 


JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor 





They meet all the requirements of all the classes from the Primary Department to the Senior Bible Class. 


TEACHERS, PASTORS, ADULTS. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL AND BIBLE STUDENT’S MAGAZINE. A 
teacher who studies the lesson by the aid of the JOURNAL will be well qualified to interest 
and instruct the children. Price, single copy, 60 cents a year. In clubs of six copies and 
upward to one address, 50 cents each. 


SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Contains responsive readings with 
tich spiritual thoughts from the best writers, questions for Senior Students, and other 
helpful and interesting points on the lessons. Price, zo cents a year. 


GRADE BELOW THE SENIOR. 


THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Thirty-two pages. Biggest 
of all quarterlies tor its price, Two pages to each lesson, besides six pages of general 
matter. Price, 1% cents a quarter; 5% cents a year: 

THE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. A higher class of publication: 
Illustrated by leading artists. Notes, questions, helpful thoughts. Price 12 cents a year. 


GRADE JUST ABOVE THE PRIMARY. 


THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSON QUARTERLY. Picture illustrations, and the 
matter is so arranged as to meet exactly the needs of the beginners, Price, 4 cents a year. 

THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Just out. A new and 
beautiful high-class publication. Profusely illustrated. Price 244 cents a quarter; 
9 cents a year. 

THE LESSON LEAF. With the leaves cut for weekly distribution. Price, 4 cents a year. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRIMARY AND BEGINNERS’ TEACHER. Issued quarterly. For teachers of 
scholars who have not yet learned to read, as well as the older children in the Primary 
Department. Containing material and suggestions to help the teacher tell the story and 
teach the lessons in an impressive and interesting manner. Price, 10 cents a quarter; 25 
cents a year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Sixteen pages. Issued monthly, but arranged for weekly 
distribution It is very popular with the little ones of the Primary Department. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents a year; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 

THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. A valuable help in the teaching of the lesson Pictures 
brilliantly illaminated. A splendid weekly object lesson. Issued quarterly. Price, $3 a year. 

THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Containing a picture for every Sunday of the year. 
The pictures are facsimiles of those on THE LEAF CLUSTER, so reduced in size as to be 
printed on cardboard 234x4 inches. Yearly subscription price, 10 cents per set. 


HOME DEPARTMENT, 


THE BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY. This periodical in con- 
nection with the International series of Lessons enables those who cannot readily attend 
the Sabbath school to unite with those who do attend in the study of the Scriptures. 
Workers of experience pronounce this quarterly the best adapted to the needs of the 
Home Department, Price, 20 cents per year. 


Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request. 


E ATON &Z MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Church Art 


We answer every question with refer- 
ence to the CHURCH interior, for Work 
in STAINED GLASS, MARBLE, 
STONE, METAL, CARVED WOOD, 
MOSAIC, COLOR DECORATIONS, 
etc. 








DESIGNS 








submitted showing parts to be carried 
out by Local Labor and parts for- 
warded from NEW YORK. 


Church Changes and Alterations 








whenever desired can be designed by ourselves to be 
carried out by Local Contractors, the Artistic Features be- 
ing superintended by us. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FOR ANY WORK IN 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


Send for Illustrated Handbooks and Photographs of Recent Work 





a Se rel, AME 


STUDIOS OFFICE 
23, 25, 27 SIXTH AVE 59 CARMINE ST 


NEW YORK 
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“For Thirty-six Years a Standard Piano” 





HE WING PIANO 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.”° 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. Wedonot 
“a any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual 


cost = — 
€ 1 an 

Save From ig it and 

small whole- 
$100 to $200 sale profit. 

This profit is 
small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail 
stores sell no more than from 
twelve to twenty pianos yearly, 
and must charge from $100 to $200 
profit on each. Think for your- 4 
self—they cannot help it. jm 





manship or ma- 
terial. 











Sent on Trial 
We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United 
States on trial. e pay freight in advance and do not 
ask for any advance payment or ——> If the piano is 
not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your 
home, we take it back entirely at ourexpense. You pay 
us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is abso- 
lutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments en in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











ia mi rfect- 
Instrumental Attachment [7 iie Soot che 
mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompar:ment, can be played just as perfectly bya 
single player on the piano as though rendered by an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has 
been patented 7 us, and itcannot be had in any other 
piano. Beware of imitations. 


In 36 years over 38,000 Pianos 
We refer to over 89,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. 


splaceaw tare teases ewe eemeneneeTE 


45 STYLES TO SELECT FROM. 
Prominent Purchasers United, States. Gov- 


Governor Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michi- 
n, United States Senator Cameron, Gen. W. R. Miles, 
upreme Court Justice James, Professor Dana of Dana’s 
Musical Institute, Professor Nunnally of Southern 
Female College, and Professor Peterson of Humboldt 
College, are among those who have used the Wing Piano, 
in addition to poutine’ musicians, music teachers, 
and orchestra leaders throughout the United States. 


You need this book ‘zouintend to uy 


not a catalogue—that gives _— all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make = a judge of tone, action. 
workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know g 
from bad. Itdescribes the materials used; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. contains one hundred and sixteen 
arge pages and is named ‘‘The Book of Complete 
Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to 
anyone wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


H are sold under the same guarantee 
Wing Organs as Wing Pianos. Sent a trial to 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance 
by us, without any advance payment or deposit being 


mad-, Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate organ 
caialogue sent on request. 


cnaiiaaiiinna 











WING & SO 


350-365 West 13th St., New York City 


1868——_Thirty-sixth Year 1904 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


For Christmas Gifts 


are now displayed at ‘‘ The Linen Store ’’ in the greatest abundance. Among 
the very attractive lines are: 

Plain Hemstitched, 12%4c. to $3.00 each 

Hemstitched and Embroidered, 75c. to $6.00 each. 

Hemstitched and Lace Trimmed, 25c. to $50.00 each. 

Hand Embroidered Initials, 25c. to $3.00 each. 

Elaborate Embroidery on fine, sheer linen, $1.00 to $100.00 each. 

Real Valenciennes, Duchesse, Point, and other laces, $1.00 to $75.00 each. 

MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO.,14 West 23d St.,N.Y. 











Horner's Furniture 


The Standard in quality and style 





Assortments and values in 
all lines unequaled. Exclusive 
Novelties in Imported Furniture 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Unequaled choice in writing Desks, Dress- 
ing Tables, Chiffoniers, Cheval Glasses, 
Curio Cabinets, Music Cabinets, Fancy 
Chairs, Fancy Tables, Tea Tables, Rockers, 
3achelors’ Chests, &c. 

Large collection of individual pieces in 
Vernis-Martin and Gold Furniture. 

Special exhibit of the world-famed 
Elliott Eight-Day Hall and Mantel CHIME 
CLOCKS, in elegant mahogany, weathered 


oak, golden oak and Flemish oak cases. Dress Shield 


The lightest dress shield made. Is 35 per cent lighter 


R. J _ onl oO RN E Re & co. and wears twice as long as any other light weight shield. 
Furniture Makers and Importers The Best Shirt Waist Shield Made. 
Absolutely unaffected by any degree of moisture or 
temperature, and be hed and ironed with a hot 
61 ] 6 3; 6 5 We st 2 3d St. iron like com fabrica. At all pa A vote oh 4 
ple pair by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


NEW YORK CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 781 Brosdway, 6. ¥, 
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Survey of 


The President has dis- 
cussed the question of 
tariff revision with all 
the Senators and Representatives who 
have called upon him. There seems 
to be conclusive evidence that he thinks 
the tariff should be revised, but does 
not intend to insist upon revision if the 
leaders of his party in Congress do not 
agree with him. It was quite plain, 
last week, that a majority of those ex- 
ercising influence in Congress were op- 
posed to a special session for revision, 
and there were indications that those 
who have been accustomed to deter- 
mine the legislative action of the 
party were unwilling that a revision 
should be made for at least two years 
tocome. This appears to be the atti- 
tude of Senators Aldrich, Allison, 
Spooner, O. H. Platt, Foraker and 
Scott, and Speaker Cannon. It is ex- 
pected that the question will be con- 
sidered at a caucus in January or Feb- 
tuary. A long statement from Sena- 
tor Hale attracted much attention. He 
emphatically opposes revision: 


Tariff Revision 
and Reciprocity 


“The election was remarkable in the extent 
of the Republican triumph, and, as is not un- 
usual in such cases, some question has arisen 
whether the party shall enjoy the fruits of its 
victory. It is no rare thing, after a political 
battle has been won, to find the weak sisters 
coming in and urging the successful party to 
lower its colors and in whole or in part give 
up wat it has won. I do not propose to let 
this Le done, except in face of all the oppo- 
sition to it which I can help to muster.” 


The 


: osition of the party on the tariff, 
ec 


ntinued, had been sustained, and 
the people had a right to expect that 
the party’s tariff policy would be con- 
sider-d settled “during the next four 


the World 


years.” He did not expect to see any 
movement by the Administration either 
for tariff revision or “ for any form of 
reciprocity that will give away the 
benefits of trade, which are now in our 
favor, with any country whatever.” 
The President was wise, and no one 
should fear that he would do anything 
“to weaken or disrupt the party; and 
an attempt at tariff revision will cer- 
tainly do both”: 

“We can have no partial or piecemeal revi- 
sion of the tariff. Whenever it is undertaken 
it will go to the bottom. Should the President 
follow the advice of the few revisionists who 
are now making so much noise he will at once 
find two things before him: First, the Demo- 
cratic party will be solidly with him, clamor- 
ing for revision and for all the free trade it 
can get out of it. Secondly, he will find facing 
him a divided party, with the most of its lead- 
ers and the great masses of the people bitterly 
hostile to any such move. There is not an in- 
dustry in the country that would not be 
alarmed, and the uncertainty which would 
forthwith set in would halt and cripple labor 
and its results everywhere. Nothing but wo- 
will follow the man who is instrumental in 
bringing on a tariff war in Congress.” 


Mr. Douglas had been elected Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, he asserted, 
neither on the question of tariff revi- 
sion, nor on reciprocity. Trade at pres- 
ent with Canada was satisfactory to all 
reasonable men, the balance being 
nearly two to one in our favor; and 
reciprocity with Canada was a subject 
that, like revision, “ should be severely 
let alone.” At a dinner in New York, 
Senator Scott said an extra session for 
revision would be an apology which the 
party did not owe to the people. Speak- 
ing at Boston, Senator Fairbanks re- 
marked that the Republicans would not 
1287 





1288 


hesitate to revise if revision were 
needed. Ex-Secretary Long argued 
that a readjustment of the tariff was 
needed now. George E. Foster, a 
Canadian Conservative leader, asserted 
that Canada neither wanted nor needed 
reciprocity. Senator Proctor points to 
the unanimous vote of the Vermont 
Legislature against reciprocity. It is 
reported that Senator Fairbanks is 
striving to bring about another meet- 
ing of the Joint High Commission, of 
which he was a_ leading member. 
Several prominent Republican journals 
favor tariff revision, but those Repub- 
licans in Congress who would like to 
see a general revision are saying very 
little for publication. Statements on 


that side of the question are, as a rule, 
in favor of a readjustment of a few 
duties or of the rates in certain sched- 
ules, and are not made by members 
whose influence has been powerful in 
Congress. 


& 


Russia accepts in prin- 
ciple the  President’s 
proposition concerning 
a second Peace Conference, but adds that 
the present time is not regarded as op- 
portune for such a meeting. Formal and 
complete acceptance is deferred until af- 
ter the end of the war. Admirai Dewey 
has declined an invitation to become a 
member of the International Arbitration 
Commission which is to consider the at- 
tack of the Russian fleet upon the Hull 
fishermen. As he would outrank the 
other members, he foresaw that he would 
be called upon to preside, and that as 
presiding officer he would be required to 
decide questions by breaking a tie. He 
believed it was inexpedient for the 
United States to seem thus to act as an 
umpire. Rear-Admiral Charles H. Da- 
vis has been chosen in his place.—Wil- 
liam R. Willcox will be appointed post- 
master at New York. He is a lawyer, 
was Park Commissioner under Mayor 
Low, and has been actively interested in 
plans for the social and economic benefit 
of the poor. Ex-Governor Black, of New 
York, is a candidate for the seat in the 
Senate now held by Mr. Depew, and he 
appears to have the powerful support of 
Governor Odell. Senator Platt, who de- 
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sires the re-election of his colleague, says 
that the Governor (who is chairman of 
the State Republican Committee) prom- 
ised that he “ would not interfere.” John 
A. Merritt, postmaster at Washington 
(a resident of Lockport, N. Y., and one 
of Senator Platt’s friends) is to be re- 
appointed.—Representative Hemenway, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, will be elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fairbanks in the Senate.—An 
investigation is in progress concerning 
the charge that the Rural Carriers’ As- 
sociation in the recent campaign de- 
manded pledges from candidates for Con- 
gress that they would support bills in- 
creasing carriers’ salaries, and sought to 
defeat candidates who would not com- 
ply—It was ordered at the White 
House, on the 29th ult., that the persons 
résponsible for a series of misstatements 
in the Boston Herald should be excluded 
at the Departments “from all facilities 
for information.” The cause of this or- 
der, as explained in a statement signed 
by Secretary Loeb, was the publication 
in the Herald’s Washington dispatches 
of a story, containing “ not one word of 
truth,” that the turkey sent to the White 
House by Mr. Vose, of Rhode Island, 
had been chased, maltreated and _tor- 
mented in the White House grounds by 
the President’s children, while Mr. 
Roosevelt himself “looked on and 
laughed.” “This is not exceptional,” 
wrote the Secretary; “it marks the cul- 
mination of a long series of similar false- 
hoods, usually malicious and always de- 
liberate, which have appeared in the news 
columns of the Boston Herald.” Copies 
of the order were sent to the Depart- 
ments. At first the weather maps and 
forecasts were withheld from the Herald 
at the Boston weather station, but the 
order that had caused this to be done was 
countermanded.—The President has ap- 
pointed Stonewall Jackson Christian, of 
Georgia, a grandson of General “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, to be a cadet at West 
Point. He has also so amended the civil 
service rules that the classified service 
will include Deputy Collectors of Cus- 
toms and the chief collector at each sub- 
port, in all about 400 offices.—The Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union’s con- 
vention passed a resolution “ deplor- 
ing the action of our Government in fos- 
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tering the spirit of militarism by increas- 
ing the army and the navy.” The Wom- 
en's Army and Navy League has re- 
solved to ask Congress by petition to re- 
store the canteen. 


The conferences of Sec- 
retary Taft with Presi- 
dent Amador and his 
Cabinet have resulted in an agreement, 
and all differences have been settled by 
an executive order, issued on the 2d 
and approved by the two Presidents. 
There is to be absolute free trade be- 
tween the Panama Republic and the 
canal Zone. At present the high duties 
of our Dingley tariff are imposed upon 
goods entering the Zone from the ad- 
joining country. Hereafter, nothing 


An Agreement 
with Panama 


but canal supplies or goods in transit 
will be entered at the two Zone ports. 
The effect of this part of the agreement 
is to give all customs receipts and port 
fees to the Panaman Government. The 
Republic agrees to reduce its tariff from 
15 to 10 per cent., except upon wines, 


liquors, alcohol and opium; and to re- 
duce its port charges by 40 per cent. 
It also will reduce its postage charge 
to 2 cents, and will supply all the 
stamps used in the Zone, the Zone Gov- 
ernment buying them at 40 per cent. 
of their face value. The United States 
will have complete jurisdiction over the 
harbors of Colon. and Panama, so far 
as sanitation and quarantine regula- 
tions are concerned. The Zone Gov- 
ernment undertakes to keep certain 
suburban roads in repair, to maintain 
a hospital for insane persons and lep- 
ers and to receive at this hospital such 
persons as the Republic may send to 
it, if the Republic gives land for the 
building and. pays for the support of 
the patients so received. The agree- 
ment is not to be effective if President 
Amador does not establish the gold 
standard, in accordance with an agree- 
ment made at Washington on June 
20th, and under authority of a law 
passed at Panama on June 24th. Sat- 
isfaction with the terms of the new 
compact is expressed by the people of 
the Isthmus——Upon his arrival at 
Panama, Secretary Taft said to Presi- 
dent Amador: 
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“The United States has no intention on the 
Isthmus other than to build the canal for the 
benefit of Panama, the United States and man- 
kind. There is no desire to exercise further 
power.” 


At a banquet given in his honor by the 
Panaman President on the Ist, Gen- 
eral Davis, Rear-Admiral Goodrich, 
Minister Barrett and the Bishop of 
Panama were among the 150 guests. 
In his address, the Secretary urged the 
Panaman people to preserve the rights 
of the minority: 

“A government where the minority, after 
an election, retires from its country into exile 
to await the result of the next revolution, is no 
government at all, but is tyranny. Unless re- 
spect for individual rights is shown in your 
country, you will have no government worth 
supporting. .Much depends upon honest elec- 
tions; for if the men in power control the elec- 
tions, making the people’s votes worthless, then 
the Government is unlawful and should fall. 
Your future is bound up with that of the United 
States. You may depend upon us to help you 
maintain law and order in carrying on a work 
that will bring prosperity to your country and 
that will otherwise inure to your benefit.” 


Senator Dietrich argues in favor of 
employing American convicts in the 
canal work, saying that probably there 
are in the prisons 10,000 men whe 
could be so used. He would have the 
service optional, and would permit 
work on the Isthmus to be counted for 
a reduction of a prisoner’s term. 


& 


Published reports from 
the little mining vil- 
lage of Zeigler, in 
Southern Illinois, have asserted that 
something like war, on a small scale, - 
was to be seen there; but recent inves- 
tigation fails to confirm some of the 
assertions that have been made. At 
Zeigler, Joseph Leiter (a well-known 
speculator and a brother of Lady Cur- 
zon) owns 8,000 acres of land and a 
coal mine. For nearly five months the 
union miners originally employed by 
him have been on strike, and a few of 
them have remained in camp three 
miles from the village. Leiter has im- 
ported a considerable number of non- 
union men. The trains bearing them 
have been fired upon from ambush. 
To protect these miners a stockade has 


Labor Disputes 
and Decisions 
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been erected, together with block 
houses, on which Gatling guns are 
mounted. On the top of a tower 150 
feet high a searchlight is operated 
throughout the night. For a long time 
Leiter has been employing about 100 
sheriff’s deputies, and now there are 
two companies of militia at Zeigler. 
According to published reports, hun- 
dreds of shots were fired every night 
last week at the stockade, and the Gat- 
lings occasionally responded with a 
fusillade. But reporters sent from St. 
Louis declared, on Sunday last, that 
the stockade showed no bullet marks. 
The union miners say that they have 
used no violence. Only one person has 
been killed—a non-union miner who was 
shot while coming to Zeigler on a rail- 
way train. Leiter has been indicted 
for bringing armed men into the State, 
these being the guards employed on 
trains conveying non-union men to the 
mine.—Delegates representing the 
strikers at the Youngstown and Girard 
mills of the Steel Corporation asked 
President Roosevelt last week to take 
measures for a settlement of the con- 
troversy. He replied that he saw no 
way in which he could properly inter- 
fere—Two interesting decisions are 
announced in New York. The Court 
of Appeals holds that the eight-hour 
law (which forbids a contractor to em- 
ploy his men for more than eight hours 
a day on work for the State, a county, 
or a city) is unconstitutional. The rea- 
son given by three judges is that the 
law deprives men of property without 
due process of law; two others say that 
it is an unwarrantable interference with 
the rights of municipalities; one judge 
dissents. In Brooklyn the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court decides 
that a contract between an employer 
and a union to maintain a “ closed 
shop ” is unlawful, being in restraint of 
trade and against public policy; also, 
that it is in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. An employer had broken such 
a contract and the union sued to re- 
cover the penalty provided in the 
agreement. One judge dissented.—At 
Telluride, Colo., the miners’ strike has 
been called off, the employers having 
ordered an eight-hour day. It is said, 
however, that the mines have been 
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filled with non-union men, and that 
there will be an “open shop.” Union 
men have been driven out of town, and 
eight were deported even after the fo: 
mal ending of the strike Several thou- 
sand employees have gone to work in 
the Fall River cotton mills, but a large 
majority of the skilled workmen are 
still on strike. 


Several hundred 
employers, coming 
from twenty States, 
attended the second annual convention of 
the Citizens’ Industrial Association last 
week, in New York, and many addresses 
were made. The Association opposes the 
“closed shop” and the restrictions im- 
posed by unions. Its president, D. M. 
Parry, in an address setting forth his 
well-known views on labor questions, 
traced the recent progress of the move- 
ment for the association of employers. 
He asserted that during the past year not 
less than 1,000 manufacturing concerns 
(250 in Chicago alone) had abandoned 
the “closed shop” and opened their 
doors to non-union men, one result be- 
ing an increase of from 25 to 50 per cent. 
in the output of their factories. The 
unions, in his opinion, could not long 
maintain a monopoly of labor in any in- 
dustry if the laws against intimidation 
and violence were enforced. With prac- 
tical unanimity the decisions of the courts 
were against the “closed shop.” Fred- 
erick W. Job, of Chicago, confirmed Mr. 
Parry’s assertion as to a large increase of 
output following a rejection of the 
“closed shop,” giving numerous in- 
stances within his knowledge of an in- 
crease ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. 
and even exceeding 50 per cent. One 
subject of discussion was the attitude of 
unions toward apprentices. A resolution 
was passed recommending the establish- 
ment by boards of education of artisan 
schools whose diplomas should be evi- 
dence of the right to begin to work at 4a 
trade; also that eniployers establish train- 
ing schools for apprentices in their own 
shops. Daniel Davenport, counsel for the 
Anti-Boycott Association, told what that 
association had done in the courts and 
in opposing the Injunction and Eight- 
hour bills at-Washington. C. W. Post, 
a well-known manufacturer of Battle 
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Creek, Mich., narrated the history of the 
attempted boycott against his business 
and advertisements. The Civic Federa- 
tion was sharply attacked by Percival De 
W. Oviatt, of Rochester, who remarked 
that it had come to hold “a position of 
contented uselessness and universal un- 
concern,” ignoring “the vital problems 
of the closed shop and the boycott,” and 
pointing to “the blessings of the trade 
agreement, which is the closed shop by 
contract.” Resolutions were passed in 
favor of the “open shop,” the freedom 
of the apprentice, the right of private 
contract, the right to work (with hours 
limited only by mutual agreement), and 
the enforcement of the law. 


a 


In the War Depart- 
ment’s annual report 
much space is given 
to questions relating to the Philippine 
Islands. Bonds issued in furtherance of 
“the national experiment of assisting the 
Philippine people to stand upon their 
feet,” Secretary Taft says, ought to be 
exempt from State, county and municipal 
taxation. The cost of improvements now 
in progress or soon to be undertaken 
should not be charged wholly to present 
revenues. Therefore authority to issue 
$5,000,000 in bonds should be granted to 
the insular Government. With a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000 and an area of 130,000 
square miles, the islands have only 120 
miles of railway. This explains, the Sec- 
retary says, why the archipelago’s re- 
sources have not been developed,and also 
why twelve languages are spoken by the 
7,000,000 Christian Filipinos. The con- 
struction of railroads should be en- 
couraged by guaranteeing a net income 
for 30 years, as provided in the Cooper 
bill, which was passed by the House and 
is now pending in the Senate. Concern- 
ing the objection made by some that this 
guarantee for 30 years would tie the 
islands to the United States for that pe- 
riod, he says that it would not prevent 
separation if our people should decide 
that separation ought to take place: 

_ “Any one familiar with conditions in the 
islands may be reasonably certain that the 
bon’ of union must continue for that period. 
If there is an issue upon which the American 
peop'e have emphatically expressed their judg- 
men: it is that the policy of the Administration 
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with respect to the retention of the Philippines 
until such a period has elapsed as will enable 
our Government by education of the people 
and the material development of the islands to 
elevate them into a self-governing community 
shall stand approved.” 


He recommends that the Philippine Com- 
mission be empowered to amend the 
present tariff (three years old, and de- 
fective) on imports into the islands. 
“ Within a little more than two years,” 
he says, “ it is quite certain that the Phil- 
ippine Assembly, a popular, representa- 
tive assembly of Christian Filipinos, will 
have an equal voice with the Commission 
in the legislation of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment.” He asks whether Congress 
cannot safelyintrust the insular tariff first 
to the Commission and then to the two 
branches of the Philippine Legislature, 
its own power to amend or repeal being, 
of course, reserved. He urges that all 
Philippine products, tobacco and sugar 
excepted, be admitted into the States free 
of duty, and that the duties on those two 
products be reduced to 25 per cent. of the 
Dingley rates. 


Evidently Great Britain is 
determined to take advan- 
tage of Russia’s embarrass- 
ment to extend her influence over dis- 
puted territory. Following closely upon 
the expedition into Tibet and Lord Cur- 
zon’s visits along the Persian Gulf, there 
are rumors of active movements along 
the Indian frontier of Persia and an in- 
creasing control of the coast of Arabia. 
The financial power which Russia has 
gained over Persia and the rapidity with 
which her railroads have been pushed 
into this region have for some time 
been a source of disquiet to Eng- 
land, and probably some active meas- 
ures to counteract this influence are 
in contemplation, altho the dispatch of 
a harmless deputation to Persia is all 
that so far appears. On the other hand, it 
is rumored that Russian troops are being 
massed on the Afghan frontier, and some 
significance may be attached to the un- 
usually enthusiastic reception accorded 
in St. Petersburg to Riza Khan, former 
Minister to Russia, who heads a deputa- 
tion from the Shah of Persia, ostensibly 
to congratulate the Emperor on the birth 
of an heir. In Arabia the British are re- 
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ported to have practically cut off Turkey 
from that part of the country east of a 
line connecting Koweit and Aden, since 
the trade route through the Nejd to 
Koweit is under their control. The Turk- 
ish Ambassador in London has protested 
against the presence and activity of the 
British representative at Koweit, the 
Sheik of which is in rebellion against the 
Sultan. Lord Lansdowne, however, re- 
fuses to withdraw him until the boundary 
of the British “sphere of influence” 
about Aden is satisfactorily adjusted. 
Mohammedans of Egypt are said to have 
asked the British Government to protect 
them in their pilgrimages to Mecca and 
Medina. 
Sd 

The report of Baron 
von Stengel, Minister of 
Finance, to the Reichstag 
shows a very unfortunate condition of 
affairs. The revenues from a!most all 
sources have decreased and the present 
and prospective expenditure is much 
greater than ever before. He stated that 
a loan of $73,250,000 must be raised in 
consequence of $19,250,000 expended in 


German 
Finances 


suppressing the native uprising in Ger- 
man Southwest Africa and $11,625,000 
for rearmaments for the army. A fur- 
ther appropriation for the war in Africa 


may be needed later. In paying military 
pensions $70,000,000 has already been 
consumed from the principal of the capi- 
tal set aside years ago with the intention 
of using only the interest on it for this 
purpose. At this rate the whole of the 
capital will be gone by 1910. The inter- 
est on the public debt has risen from 
$26,000,000 to $28,250,000. The rev- 
enues from wine and tobacco have fallen 
off $975,000, owing to the fact that dur- 
ing the first six months of the fiscal year 
6,000,000 fewer bottles of champagne 
were drunk and 800,000,000 fewer cigars 
smoked than in the corresponding period 
of the year before. This does not, how- 
ever, prove any increase in national so- 
briety, since the receipts from distilled 
liquors, such as whisky and brandy, are 
increased by $2,500,000. ‘The customs 
receipts are less by $3,000,000, owing toa 
diminution of grain imports. The naval 
budget calls for $59,000,000, an increase 
of $4,125,000, to be expended in part in 
the construction of eight battle ships, two 
cruisers, two gunboats and one mining 
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vessel, which, it is said, “ has been ren- 
dered necessary by the experience of the 
Russo-Japanese war.” Additional tor- 
pedo boats are to be built and $375,000 
expended on experiments with sub- 
marines. The Prussian army budget for 
the coming year is estimated at $116,000,- 
000, an increase of $11,250,000. The 
Saxon army budget is placed at $11,000,- 
000, an increase of $425,000, and that of 
Wirtemburg at $5,500,000, an increase 
of $125,000. About $3,250,000 is for the 
creation of reserve field artillery, being 
one-ninth of the $29,250,000 necessary 
for this purpose. 


The Japanese have made 
an important gain 
. through the capture of 
203-Meter Hill, a promontory so called 
on account of its hight, which is greater 
than that of any of the other fortified 
positions except Golden Hill and Liau- 
Tie-Shan. It oc- 
cupies a dominant 
position to the 
west of the harbor, 
two miles from the 
railroad station, 
and it is believed 
that the Japanese 
can destroy the 
city and the fleet 
whenever they are 
able to mount 
heavy guns on this 
point. Ever since 
September roth it 
has been the object of attack and the loss 
of life in the numerous assaults has been 
terrible. The fort on 203-Meter Hill 
measured 100 by 500 yards. The bomb- 
proof shelters were covered with two 
thicknesses of half-inch steel plates, above 
which were timber and earth. On the 
sides of the hill were trenches protected 
by sandbags and steel wire entanglements 
defended by machine guns. It was prac- 
tically impossible to charge in the open, 
so the approach had to be made by saps. 
On one occasion about 120 men at- 
tempted to run in open order across a 
space of 300 yards, but every man was 
killed by the shrapnel from the fort. The 
final attack from trenches was begun at 
dawn on November 30th, but all the 
charges were repulsed until 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, when a point about thirty 
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yards from the summit on the southeast- 
ern side was attained, and by 8 o’clock the 
whole fort was captured. The garrison of 
Port Arthur, with marines from the fleet, 
made six desperate attempts to regain the 
position, lasting all night and the follow- 
ing day, but failed. For the first time in 
the siege an armistice, lasting six hours, 
was declared for the purpose of burying 
the dead. It is reported from Che-Foo 
that the Japanese lost 4,000 men in an 
hour during the assaults of the day. The 
general progress of the siege can be fol- 
lowed on the accompanying map. In the 
center the Japanese forces first pushed 


shan, so frequently occurring, means 
“hill” or “ hight.” 
* 


The weakness and ineffi- 
ciency of the Sultan of 
Morocco are_ becoming 
every day more apparent, and the coun- 
try is practically in a condition of 
anarchy. Brigandage is increasing and 
trade decreasing. The Government 
forces sent against the Pretender were 
withdrawn without a battle, because 
their commander feared that they would 
join the enemy. A troop of cavalry go- 
ing to the frontier were kept unarmed, 
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Japanese Guns are shown thus :w}hp 


Map Showing the Fortifications of Port Arthur 


down the valley, taking Fort Kuropatkin, 
the water works and the lunette forts, 
then attacked the Antszshan forts on the 
west and the Urlung forts on the east. 
The left wing began by capturing Taku- 
shan and Shakushan, and from these di- 
rected an attack upon the Keekwan forts. 
From the surrounding hights, as indi- 
cated on the map, the Japanese artillery 
bombarded the fortifications, the fire be- 
ing directed from balloons, which ac- 
‘ounts for their success in hitting arsen- 
als and storehouses. The termination 


because they could not be trusted, and 
as a result they were attacked by rob- 
bers a few hours outside of Tangier 
and their horses, clothes and belong- 
ings stolen. Kaid Sir Henry Maclean, 
the English commander of the Sultan’s 
bodyguard, who was going to Tangier 
from Fez with his daughter, was at- 
tacked on the road and forced to take 
refuge at Arzila and wait for a steamer 
to take him to Tangier. The Ben 
M’Suar tribesmen attacked the house 
of Walter B. Harris, correspondent of 
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the London Times, but failed to find 
him. Two guards were killed and oth- 
ers made prisoners. Mr. Harris was 
a year ago captured, like Perdicaris and 
Varley, by Raisuli and held as a host- 
age for the safety of some of the im- 
prisoned bandits. The plans of the 
French Government for a “ pacific pen- 
etration of Morocco” are not likely to 
be carried out smoothly, for the people 
are incensed at any foreign interfer- 
ence. A French Mission, under M. 
Saint-René Taillandier, the Minister 
at Tangier, was to be sent to Fez to 
reside at the court of the Sultan for 
six months, in order to convert him into 
a firm ally of France, but the mountain 
tribes are assembling in force to pre- 
vent the Mission from going to the 
capital. It was the policy of the French 
Government to gain the friendship and 
confidence of the people by encourag- 
ing trade and works of public utility, 
such as the establishment of hospitals, 
schools, roads, bridges, etc. A French 
schoolmaster and French doctor were 
to be put into each of the Moroccan 
towns along the Algerian frontier. But 
in the present temper of the people it 
seems evident that such measures must 
be indefinitely postponed. 
Sd 


The results of the segond 
balloting in the Italian 
elections confirm the pre- 
vious one and indicate that the Gov- 
ernment will have a substantial major- 
ity. The losses are chiefly on the ex- 
treme left and due to the increased 
clerical vote, to popular dislike of the 
general strike, and to the division of 
the Socialists into those favoring such 
revolutionary measures and those who 
aim to carry out their program through 
a succession of moderate reforms. 
Nevertheless, the Socialists, having a 
compact and efficient party organiza- 
tion and definite aims, have suffered less 
than other radical parties. In the for- 
mer Chamber the left numbered 105 
members, comprising 46 Radicals, 33 
Socialists and 26 Republicans. Ac- 
cording to the returns so far reported 
the same wing will be composed of 84— 
that is, of 33 Radicals, 29 Socialists and 
22 Republicans—a loss of about 20. 
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The Government will have a majority 
of about 180 in the new Chamber. The 
Clericals took part in the voting more 
openly and more extensively than in 
the first part of the election, and sup- 
ported Governmental candidates even 
of anti-Clerical sympathies. The So- 
cialists endeavored to excite a mutiny 
in the army, and a general strike of 
the reservists was planned for Novem- 
ber 18th, but only a few reservists at- 
tempted a demonstration, and these 
were quietly disarmed.—Meetings have 
been held all over the country to pro- 
test against the Innsbruck riots and 
attacks on the Italian students there. 
Race feeling runs high and finds ex- 
pression in street mobs, which burn 
Austrian flags and hoot the embassy.— 
The Crown Prince of Italy was bap- 
tized at the Quirinal December 4th, 
amid a brilliant assemblage of courtiers 
and diplomats. Queen Dowager Mar- 
gherita was godmother and Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro godfather.— 
King Victor Emmanuel opened Parlia- 
ment November 30th with a speech 
from the throne, in which he declared 
his intention of granting ample liberty 
and strongly defending the law. He 
announced that bills would be intro- 
duced for the benefit of the working 
classes, and substituting co-operation 
and arbitration for strikes and con- 
flicts. The speech concluded with the 
following statement as to the pros- 
perity of the country: 


“The economic condition of Italy is making 
evident progress, as demonstrated by the high 
quotations of State bonds,“which have reached 
figures never before attained ; the disappearance 
of exchange on gold, the large amount of cap- 
ital coming in, the increase in the deposits in 
the savings banks, the growing commercial ac- 
tivity, the development of the industries and 
the unlimited credit enjoyed in the Treasury of 
the State. This happy condition has been 
reached chiefly through peace, assured by solid 
alliances and sincere friendships and empha- 
sized by the affectionate demonstrations which 
occurred at the time of the visits to Rome of 
the German Emperor, the King of England and 
the President of France. Arbitration treaties 
have been concluded with France, Great Britain 
and Switzerland, while negotiations for similar 
accords with the United States and other coun- 
tries are well advanced. Thus Italy continues 
her mission of peace.” 

































Y BY MUTSUHITO 
l- EMPEROR OF JAPAN 
t- 
e I. 
re 
)- My heart’s at peace with all, and fain would I 
: Live, as I love, in life-long amity ; 
c And yet the storm-clouds lower, the rising wind 
. Stirs up the waves; the elemental strife 
- Rages around. I do not understand 
h, Why this should be. 
rs 
A II. 
ce 
.- Tis surely not our fault. 
: We’ve sought to be sincere in deed and word; 
ed 
ty We have exhausted every means to press 
Te A clear and truthful case, but all in vain. 
o- Now may the God that sees the hearts of men 
ng is 
on Approve of what we do! 
n- 
he III. 
)S- 
THEY’RE at the front, 
* Our brave young men; and now the middle-aged 
1g , , ‘ 
we" Are shouldering their arms; and in the fields 
= The old men gather in the abundant rice, 
in Low stooping o’er the sheaves: all ages vie 
c- . 
nd In cheerful self-devotion to the Land. 
of Kyoto, Japan. 
een 
slid 
ha- 
ich 
of [The abové translations of poems by His Majesty, the originals of which ap- 
and peared in the Kokumin Shimbun for November 7th, 1904, seem to have been composed 
ties at different periods. No. I evidently was written before the war, when the Emperor 
rain saw himself surrounded by ominous signs of a coming conflict. No. II dates from the 
‘lar actual commencement of the war, when all peaceable means had been exhausted and the 
ua dec!aration of war had become inevitable. No. III is what we see in Japan to-day. Only 
un this afternoon I passed a gang of women taking their husbands’ and brothers’ places in 
ues the building of a bridge. His Majesty has every reason to be proud of the ready self- 





sacrificing spirit of his people.—ARgTHUR LLOYD.] 
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Kitchen Dirt and Civic Health 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Aurnor or ‘“*Woman anv Economics,”’ 


VERY educated citizen knows that 
the diseases of a city are mainly 
due to its dirt; to coal dust and 

street dust ; to the vast deposit of excreta, 
brute and human, and to the masses of 
food exhibited and transported, with its 
inordinate proportion of garbage. 

Every city of advanced intelligence 
labors mightily and expensively to rid 
itself of this load of dirt, by systems of 
sewage, by collection and removal of 
garbage and ashes, by the Sisyphean la- 
bors of the street cleaners, and by some 
futile efforts toward smoke consumption. 

The most successful department of this 
sanitary task is that of the sewage sys- 
tem, especially when this waste matter 
is used ultimately to fertilize the land, as 
in Berlin. 

The initial expense is great, but once 
established, this part of the city’s work 
of cleaning is by far the most efficacious. 

In the cities of old times, and still in 
those of the slow Asiatic peoples, the 
niajor death rate rests on the lack of 
proper sewage. The “ Black Death” of 
the Middle Ages, and many a minor 
“ filth disease ” arose from this source. 

We, to-day, in a splendid leap forward 
of sanitary science, have grappled suc- 
cessfully with this form of civic dirt, and 
largely escaped its resultant diseases. 

We should note that the superiority of 
the sewage system over that of the ash- 
cart and garbage cart lies in its being 
done comprehensively and mechanically 
by the city for all its houses together. 
There is no attempt to meet their needs 
privately and separately. We are relent- 
lessly strung together by a vast plexus 
of pipes, so that if this venous system 
of the city could be uncovered it would 
lie like some immense horizontal tree or 
vine, with the huge trunk of the big 
sewer, the boughs of street mains, the 
smaller branches and twigs of lessening 
pipes, and the houses standing like leaves 
upon their stems; all bound together by 
this network of lead and masonry. This 
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is far simpler, easier, cheaper, safer and 
more sanitary than the old night cart 
system. But the day cart system is still 
in use for our other forms of dirt. 
Through our streets pass thousands upon 
thousands of horses, and after them toil 
thousands of men, performing labors 
which Hercules would have fled from. 

No Augean stables could compare with 
these square miles of daily defilement. 
This kind of dirt is swept up, scraped 
up, blown about by every wind, shovy- 
eled into carts, and carried off, every 
day, under the eyes, noses and lungs of 
the passer-by, and under the windows of 
our homes. 

The ashes from our myriad fires are 
similarly carried off in wagons; first 
standing along the sidewalk in huge 
‘ans, then poured out, spreading clouds 
of dust, and carted away. The garbage 
again from the same myriads of door- 
ways, stands similarly on the sidewalk 
or beside it, and is similarly poured out, 
reeking, into other carts, and carried 
along like the rest of the dirt, under our 
eyes, noses, lungs and windows. 

The patient efforts of the Health De- 
partment are directed solely toward re- 
moving this enarmous and daily renewed 
mass of injurious and offensive matter; 
no one seems to think of any way of 
checking the production and reducing its 
amount. 

We know that there must be a certain 
amount of sewage in proportion to the 
population, we build for it, and flush our 
pipes with an abundant water supply. 
Then we unconsciously assume that 
there must be the same proportion of 
other offensive matter as at present to be 
struggled with, and we struggle with it 
accordingly. 

Let us now consider from what source 
comes this vast amount of air dirt, street 
dirt, ashes and garbage, and if there 1s 
vot a way to reduce it. Here is a New 
York block, in the residence portion of 
the city, not quite a hundred houses, but 


























near enough to take that number for il- 
lustration. 

In these hundred houses are one hun- 
dred kitchens, one hundred chimneys 
pouring forth their contribution to the 
city’s smoke, gas, soot and cinders; one 
hundred stoves and furnaces, each with 
its heap of ashes; one hundred greasy 
garbage cans. Also internally from 
these hundred kitchens comes the worst 
complication of the sewage system—the 
grease and solid matter from the servant- 
managed sink. 

Then, further, to maintain these hun- 
dred private cook-shops, come to the 
hundred area doors each day droves of 
horses ; the milkman’s horse, the iceman’s 
horse, the baker’s horse, the grocer’s 
horse, the marketman’s horse, the horse 
from the coal yard and hardware store. 

Five horses a day at the least, to each 
door, even if one firm supplied the hun- 
dred houses—which is by no means the 
case. For each block there are numbers 
of competing milkmen, marketmen, ice- 
men, bakers and grocers; going up and 
down and around; and their horses, to- 
gether with the horses of the ashman, 
garbage man and street cleaner, con- 
tinually soil our residence streets with a 
vast deposit of animal excreta. 

The sum, in tons, would astonish the 
casual reader; and the sum, in dollars, 
which it costs the city to remove this 
heap of dirt is a heavy tax upon us. 

This refers only to the residence part 
of the city. I am not considering the 
business section, where ill-smelling in- 
dustries are carried on, and where the 
enormous traffic of congested streets 
makes the cleaning of the residence por- 
tion seem a light task in comparison. 
But the residence portion should be 
wholly clean. This is where we live, 
where men sleep at night with their fam- 
ilies, where the families stay all the time, 
where the children—for whom our 
homes are primarily intended—struggle 
through the “ diseases of infancy ”—i. 
é., the diseases of parental ignorance. 

The really unavoidable dirt of the 
residence part of a city is entirely taken 
care of by the sewers. 

All the rest of it is made, first by our 
fires, second by our food, third by our 
horses, and fourth by such cleaner waste 
as paper, rags, bottles, etc. 
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Let us now consider whether it be nec- 
essary for us, in the business of living, to 
make so much dirt; to live in such a 
profusion of daily waste, and to suffer 
from the evils arising therefrom, not only 
in offense to the senses and injury to the 
health, but in the dulling and coarsening 
of the perceptions sure to follow such 
degraded methods of living. In con- 
trast to the present condition, suppose 
we make this change. Let the whole 
block be heated from one plant, as an 
office building is heated, or a great ho- 
tel or apartment house; a gas grate could 
add personal choice in extra heat. Let 
the one main fountain of dirt, the kitchen, 
be entirely removed from the dwelling 
house—where it has no more place than 
a soap vat—and one food laboratory for 
the block take its place, supplying to the 
families cooked food by their own dumb 
waiters; cooked food perfectly prepared 
and ascending into the butler’s pantry as 
it now ascends, so that the man of the 
house need notice no difference in his 
meals, save maybe in superiority. This 
article is not to urge such a measure, but 
merely to state it as a mechanical possi- 
bility, a financial, culinary and domestic 
possibility, and to discuss its effects on 
this problem of civic dirt and civic sani- 
tation. 

The result would be, first, one chim- 
ney instead of one hundred. This one 
firing plant could consume its own 
smoke, and thus the air of these home 
blocks would be cleansed at a stroke of 
coal, smoke, soot and cinders, and much 
of the gaseous evil also. We have be- 
gun to object to “the smoke nuisance ” 
—call it “ smoke poison ”—“ smoke mur- 
der,” and we shall object more. No one 
has a right to poison public air any more 
than to poison public drinking water. 

The one hundred ash cans, littering 
the sidewalks, clouding the air when 
emptied, requiring to be carted slowly 
and dustily through the streets, would 
give place to the one large deposit, prop- 
erly dampened and delivered in one 
place, at one time, for removal. 

The food supply, instead of being in 
ceaseless process of delivery at a hun- 
dred doors, would come in bulk to one 
door. Being there delivered it would be 
prepared, not by clumsy, careless, igno- 
rant, cheap labor (think how ignorant 
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and how cheap is the labor to which we 
now intrust this so primally important 
business of feeding ourselves and our 
children!), but by well trained and well 
paid experts. Thus prepared we at once 
reduce the garbage output enormously. 
It would be reduced in bulk, because 
there is less waste in handling large 
quantities; again because there is less 
waste in skillful handling ; again because 
much that is waste in a small amount be- 
comes valuable in a larger one, as grease, 
which instead of clogging the drain and 
smearing the garbage can would become 
marketable soap fat. 

Thus lowered in actual bulk it would 
be reduced in handling nearly 99 per 
cent., being delivered at one door in 
“ sealed packages ” if necessary. 

The street dirt would be minimized 
about as much, for the horses tributary 
to the kitchen would disappear entirely 
from the side streets. The one center of 
the food industry would be, of course, on 
the avenue, and its bulky supplies would 
come in huge vans from the wholesaler— 
motor vehicles preferred. 

The same large mechanical convey- 
ances could take away the waste. This is 
conceivable, of course, for the private de- 
livery system from small retailers, but is 
far more remote for economic reasons. 

Nothing could more rapidly eliminate 
the horse from our streets than this re- 
duction of home service, an unmixed 
good. 

No more dumb straining agony un- 
der our eyes. No more the crack of the 
lash, the harsh, loud cry of the driver. 

The big traffic motors run quietly, and 
their drivers do not yell. Thus we should 
escape the street dirt of the whole regi- 
ment of daily supply horses, not only 
those which come to the kitchen doors, 
but those which feed the retail markets 
of all sorts; and also those of the garb- 
age and ash carts. 

The street cleaner would remain, but 
his task would be reduced to a very low 
degree, only the horses of those who 
ride for pleasure, and of the dry goods 
and furnishing stores would remain. 

With this flood of traffic would disap- 
pear not only most of the dirt and dust 
of grinding wheel and hoof. but most of 
the noise which so injuriously affects our 
health, The residence part of the city 
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could be as clean and quiet as heart could 
wish; the children who play in the street 
—and, rich or poor, they have no other 
place save the few parks—would have 
far safer streets to play in. 

The portion of frontage now devoted 
to stony areas, inlets of food and outlets 
of refuse, breathing places for melancholy 
cooks, could be given to banked earth 
and blooming flowers. 

The homes could be more blessedly 
irregular in outline, and trees and vines 
rise greenly, softly, against their rigid 
fronts. There is no reason whatever 
why the streets where we live should be 
coarsened and defiled by the traffic of a 
swarm of clustering kitchens. 

They could be made flower-sweet and 
quiet, healthful, beautiful and clean, if 
we will but give up our ancient relic of 
precivilized times—the private kitchen. 
If this is important in the already com- 
paratively decent residence portion of 
the rich, see how much more it is so in 
the poorer quarters. There the people 
are thicker, and the processes of living 
crowd horribly together. The children 
are thicker, more noisy and less strong. 
The horses are thicker ; the whole group 
of functions we so gracefully refine away 
in our wealthy and fashionable quarters 
are here forced into shameless promin- 
ence. With so much more dirt there is 
less street cleaning withal, for that costs 
money, and less space for ventilation. 

A kitchen is bad enough tucked away 
in the lower rear of a rich man’s home. 
Even a rich man’s kitchen he seeks to 
live as far from as possible, and to shut 
out from him in every way its smells and 
sounds and sights. Yet his kitchen is 
large, light, airy, beautifully fitted and 
furnished with every convenience, pro- 
vided with first-class food materials, and 
served by comparative competence. The 
poor man’s kitchen is small, dark, close, 
poorly fitted and furnished, provided 
with low grade food, served by incom- 
petence—and he has to live in it. Now the 
rich man, for all his tender sentiment 
about the domestic hearth, does not wish 
to spend the evening in his kitchen, nor 
does his wife. The sink and the stove are 
dirt centers ; to keep them fresh and clean 
is constant labor, to keep yourself fresh 
and clean after cleaning them is further 
labor—and the poor have labor enough 
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without these added. Yet the poor man, 
if he says at home, and the poor woman 
all the time must live in the kitchen. 
They are not able to buy food as good, as 
fresh and wholesome, nor to keep it as 
well as are the rich. They buy in small- 
er quantity, their retail suppliers are 
smaller and more numerous. 

In “ the crowded warrens of the poor ” 
the smoke, soot, gas, cinders, ashes, 
grease and garbage are continually in 
evidence; and the streets are foul with 
the slow stream of inferior food supplies. 

The cry of the street venders is con- 
tinually in their ears, the sight and sound 
and smell of food they have always with 
them—tho they may be hungry also— 
revolting paradox! and the dirt of their 
innumerable kitchens—not one kitchen 
hid behind and below each house, but the 
big tenements honeycombed with kitch- 
ens—mere swarming nests of kitchens— 
the meager yet cumulative deposit of ash 
and grease and garbage from all these 
kitchens is never cleared away. 

If from the worst of New York-tene- 
ments—and earth has no more evil hab- 
itation for human life—if from there you 
eliminate the kitchen vou clear out at 
one stroke the main dirt supply. 

If all food was prepared in clean lab- 
oratories, open to sanitary inspection, re- 
quired to conform to a given standard, 
recognized as the very centers of the cit- 
ies’ health and guarded as such, we 
should strike a tremendous blow at our 
death rate. With a two-edged sword, for 
on the one hand we should have only 
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good food to eat, and on the other hand 
the dirt diseases would lose their main 
source of supplies. 

Expense? Is any one so ignorant as 
not to know that the poor pay more for 
their food than the rich, that the more 
minute is retail distribution the more 
costly it is? The poorer people are the 
more they need to have proper food at 
reasonable prices, and the less able they 
are to get it. 

To rich or poor, a large, scientifically 
managed food laboratory would give bet- 
ter food for the money they now pay. 

Then will rise up the voicer of tradi- 
tional sentiment, “ bearded with moss and 
in garments gray, indistinct in the twi- 
light,” as it were, and proclaim that the 
family life of the poor is going to suffer 
if it is deprived of its kitchen. That the 
wife, to be a wife, must boil, bake and 
fry—mostly fry—for her husband; that 
the mother, to be a mother, must gather 
her young about the stove, to their im- 
minent peril and great discomfort. 

Father, mother and child will be far 
happier together in a clean, quiet room 
that is not a workshop of any sort. Let 
them eat together by all means if they 
so desire, and in their own apartments 
if they so desire, but eating is one thing, 
cooking is quite another. We have 
learned to object to a soap factory as a 
public nuisance, and live as far away 
from it as we can. A kitchen is a private 
nuisance, and their immense numbers in 
a city make them a public nuisance, and a 
serious injury to the public health. 

New Vorx City. 











Influence of State Boundaries on Water- 
Right Controversies 


BY ELWOOD MEAD 


(Mr. Mead is the Chief of the Irrigation and Drainage Investigations undertaken by 


the Department of Agriculture. 


He is now assisting the Gevernment’s attorneys in the 


hearings of the Kansas-Colorado water-right controversy.—EDITOR. ] 


HERE is now pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
a suit wherein the State of Kansas 
seeks to enjoin the State of Colorado 
against any increased diversion or use of 
the Arkansas River. The filing of this 
suit has brought to public attention the 
overshadowing importance of streams in 
the development of Western agriculture, 
and is causing legislators and economists 
to ponder over the measures needed to 
settle the complex questions created by 
the conflicting claims of different States 
to the same water supply. 

So far as the need for irrigation or the 
use of the river by irrigators is con- 
cerned the State boundary amounts to 
nothing. The land is as dry east of this 
imaginary line as west of it. The 200- 
mile strip of irrigated land in Colorado 
continues without a break, when the 
boundary is reached. Canals heading in 
Colorado cross into Kansas and irrigate 
land in both States, and Kansas canals 
begin where those of Colorado end. In 
one essential feature, however, the State 
boundary marks an impassable barrier 
across the irrigation of this valley. The 
rights of Kansas ditches are not con- 
sidered in the division of water in Colo- 
rado. The rights to water of the 1,900 
ditches along the Arkansas in Colorado 
have been established and are protected 
under State laws under which the earlier 
users of water can call on the State water 
police to, close later ditches if the river 
does not carry enough for all. But the 
numbering of_rights and the authority 
of State wat® officials end with the 
Colorado boundary. There is no record 
in Colorado of the Kansas rights nor 
statutory method of protecting the older 
ones in Kansas against the encroach- 
ments of the later Colorado ditches. The 
litigation in the Supreme Court has 
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grown in part out of the belief of the 
Kansas water users that their rights 
should be placed on an equal footing with 
those of the State above, altho the lead- 
ing contention of Kansas is for the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of riparian 
rights. 

From conversation with numerous ap- 
propriators in Colorado there does not 
seem to be any objection to a recognition 
and protection of prior appropriations in 
Kansas. What is feared is the establish- 
ment of a doctrine that will prevent the 
best use of the stream in either State, or 
such disturbance of existing conditions 
in Colorado as will bring chaos and ruin 
before a new order of things can be 
worked out. The importance of the 
Colorado irrigation interests dependent 
on this stream makes this apprehension 
not unreasonable. The 1,900 ditches and 
canals have cost about $9,000,000. They 
irrigate land worth $30,000,000, which is 
cultivated by 8,000 farmers. Not only 
the prosperity but the very existence of 
these farmers depends on the continuance 
of their right to use the stream for irri- 
gation. 

One method of protecting Kansas pri- 
orities is to shift the State boundary far 
enough eastward to include within Colo- 
rado all of the Arkansas Valley in which 
irrigation is a necessity. If this were 
done, Kansas water-rights would be in- 
cluded with those of Colorado in the or- 
der in which water was first used, and 
certain troublesome questions regarding 
the respective spheres of State and na- 
tional authority over the stream would be 
averted. Bills for this purpose, it 1s 
stated, will be introduced in both legis- 
latures next winter. 

While interstate water-rights have as 
yet little importance compared to the 
vastly greater interests affected by the 
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administration of streams within the arid 
States, misfit State boundaries have 
created many curious water-right com- 
plications and led to a number of at- 
tempts of settlers to be made citizens of 
another State. When the boundaries of 
the arid States were carved out the in- 
fluence of mountain ranges or of water- 
courses on industrial development, or the 
social and political relations of settlers, 
were not taken into consideration. A 
straight line was a simple way of mark- 
ing out the borders of a new Common- 
wealth and was the one generally fol- 
lowed. In many places this has resulted 
in making settlers voters and taxpayers 
in States in which they have or can have 
no other interest. 

Judging from the attempts made to 
improve them, settlers have found the 
four straight lines which form the bound- 
ary of Wyoming and which pay no at- 
tention to the influence of mountain 
ranges crossed on travel, agricultural de- 
velopment and schools unusually un- 
satisfactory. This dissatisfaction is 
found in some places on one side of the 
State boundary and in others on the 
other, settlers in some parts of Wyoming 
wishing to leave the State and settlers 
of adjacent States in other localities 
wishing to become a part of it. 

The first attempt at their reform began 
about ten years ago by some settlers who 
live on the western slope of the Teton 
Range of mountains. Its snowclad and 
precipitous summits run parallel to and 
a few miles east of the western boundary. 
At the southern end of this range a spur 
leaves it at an acute range and runs west- 
ward into Idaho. The Wyoming-Idaho 
boundary runs at the foot of the Teton 
Range so as to include in Wyoming, be- 
tween the spur and the main range, a 
strip of country about 10 miles wide and 
50 miles long. (See map, page 1303.) It 
is crossed by mountain streams whose 
valleys are settled and irrigated. These 
ranchmen are cut off from the rest of 
Wyoming by the mountains. Agricul- 
tural settlement began in Idaho and 
worked its way up the stream, so that 
most of the Wyoming settlers have 
neighbors and relatives in Idaho. Many 
of the ditches which irrigate Idaho land 
start in Wyoming. Irrigation interests 
of the Wyoming and Idaho settlers along 
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these little streams 

are so closely inter- 

woven that it is im- 

possible to separate 

them. No attempt 

has been made to 

adjudicate water- 

rights or bring about an order- 

ly division of the water supply, 

and it is scarcely worth while to 

attempt this until some means 

has been provided for the rec- 

ognition of prior rights across 

State boundaries. Not only this, but the 
settlers can only reach their homes by 
going up the valley from Idaho, and they 
can only get out into the world through 
Idaho. To reach the county seat of their 
county in Wyoming requires a journey 
of 300 miles, fully one-half of the dis- 
tance being in another State. A great 
many of the schools that the children at- 
tend are in Idaho. All their interests ex- 
cept that of voting and taxpaying are 
with Idaho, and the desire of the settlers 
to be citizens of Idaho is a natural if not 
inevitable one. To bring this about, about 
ten years ago they prepared petitions set- 
ting forth the hardships of their present 
situation and the great benefits that 
would come to them if the summit of the 
Teton Range was made the boundary be- 


tween the two States. It is not known 
how the petition was considered in Idaho, 
but it came to nothing in Wyoming. 
Disregard of drainage lines by the 
southwestern boundary of Wyoming has 
created another water-right complication 
which is as puzzling to jurists as it some- 
times is vexatious to irrigators. Bear 
River crosses the State boundary four 
times (map, page 1301), the stream loop- 
ing back and forth—from Utah into Wyo- 
ming, Wyoming into Utah, again into 
Wyoming, from Wyoming into Idaho, 
finally returning to Utah. The valley is 
irrigated continuously. Ditches starting 
in Utah irrigate lands in Wyoming; 
ditches which head in Wyoming 
irrigate lands in Utah. 
Differing water laws ap- 
ply to the same supply, 
and two sets of State offi- 
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cials have authority over parts of the 
same ditch. It is impossible to divide the 
stream so as to protect rights in either 
State. Wyoming can determine the area 
entitled to water in Wyoming, but not 
the amount of water needed to irrigate 


lands in Utah. In the same way Utah 
can define rights on a loop of the stream 
that is within that State, but this would 
have no effect on diversions above in 
Wyoming. In two States noted for the 
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perfection of their administrative sys- 
tems this territory is a veritable no-man’s- 
land, where every irrigator diverts and 
uses water without protection and like- 
wise without interference with wasteful 
or extravagant use. 

There has been litigation on the north- 
ern boundary between the Wyoming and 
Montana irrigators from Sage Creek, 
controversies on the eastern boundary 
between the Wyoming and South Dakota 
irrigators from Sand Creek, and Ne- 
braska farmers in the North Platte Val- 
ley have petitioned for a shifting of the 
boundary which would make them citi- 
zens of Wyoming. This petition grew 
out of the fact that the head gate of their 
ditch is in Wyoming, while the lands irri- 
gated are in Nebraska. They wished a 
title to the water diverted. It could only 
come from one or the other of the States. 
Wyoming could not grant it, because the 
State had no control over the land to be 
watered. Nebraska could not grant it, 
because the State had no control over the 
head gate or the amount of water turned 
into it. 

The Colorado-Wyoming boundary cuts 


across the irrigated valleys of Sand 
Creek and the Laramie River, leaving the 
upper end of both streams in Colorado. 
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The enterprising irrigators of that State 
have built canals to carry the surplus 
water of these streams across divides to 
supply other Colorado canals. The Wyo- 
ming irrigators have brought suits to 
stop this. Farther west this boundary 
cuts across the bends of Little Snake 
River, crossing the stream twelve times. 
Seven sections of the stream are in Colo- 
rado and six in Wyoming. Colorado has 
adjudicated the rights of the Colorado 
section and Wyoming has determined 
those of the ditches which head in Wyo- 
ming. These adjudications are, how- 
ever, of little practical value. The irri- 
gators in each bend of the stream take 
what they need or what they can get. 

If the California-Nevada boundary 
was moved up the mountainside ten 
miles, where it crosses the headwaters 
of the Walker, Carson and Truckee 
rivers, it would greatly simplify the 
water-right problems of irrigators along 
these streams (see map, page 1302). 
Then all the rights would be in one State. 
Because they are in two, litigation over 
them in the United States courts has 
been a frequent source of anxiety and 
expense to the citizens of both States. 

The boundary cuts across Lake Tahoe, 
and its waters have been claimed for use 
in both States. Truckee River, which 
rises in this lake, irrigates a large tract 
of valuable land in Nevada. The Nevada 
irrigators believe that they own the 
stream. On the other hand, the purity 
of the water and its large volume has 
made it a possible domestic supply for 
San Francisco, and a number of enter- 
prises have been inaugurated by Califor- 
nia appropriators for tunneling the Sier- 
ras and carrying the water over to the 
western slope. 

As has been said earlier, the greatest 
irrigation problem is to secure the just 
and stable establishment of water-rights 
within States. These involve the welfare 
of hundreds of homes to every one af- 
fected by division across State bound- 
aries. It is the difficulty of reaching 
any conclusion now and the uncertainty 
as to what the future may bring forth, 
rather than existing ills, which have given 
importance to the severing of irrigated 
districts by State lines. 

Wasuincron, D, C. 























Workingmen and Their Organizations 


in Australasia 
BY ARTHUR H. WARNER 


{Mr. Warner has recently returned from a year’s visit to Australasia, where he 
made a study of political and social conditions, not only as an observer, but also engag- 


ing in work among the Australasians. 
York City.—Ebp1Tor. ] 


HERE is an impression in this 
country that organized labor is the 
controlling force in Australasian 

government. This is quite unsupported 
by facts in New Zealand, and based upon 
exceedingly slender :oundations in Aus- 
tralia. 

It is true that the workingman is a 
greater power in politics in the Antipodes 
than here, but that is because government 
there is more responsive to the popular 
will than in the United States. The po- 
litical developments of the last decade 
have been the result of a genuine people’s 
movement, in which trade unions have 
been an element, but never anything 
more than a minority representation. 

Organized labor has never had a ma- 
jority in any parliament in Australasia, 
and the nearest to control it has come 
has been in the State Parliament of New 
South Wales and the Federal Parliament 
of Australia, where it has exercised the 
balance of power. The prominence it has 
secured has been due partly to its soli- 
darity, and partly to lucky divisions 
which have made it the fulcrum of a two- 
handled lever in the community. 

Viewed from the standpoint of indus- 
trial influence as distinct from political 
power, trade unions in Australasia are 
weaker than in the United States. This 
is particularly true in New Zealand, a 
condition directly traceable to the Arbi- 
tration Court. With the regulation of 
wages, hours, conditions of apprentice- 
ship and of work by the State, the char- 
acter of labor organizations there has 
inevitably altered. They have lost the 
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‘thus far has been smaller. 


Mr. Warner is now in newspaper work in New 


militant aspect almost entirely, and are 
principally concerned in bringing griev- 
ances before the Arbitration Court and 
in seeing that its awards are enforced. 
It is necessary for the workingmen to or- 
ganize in order to obtain a standing be- 
fore the court. Hence the inauguration 


of the system led to the formation of 
many new unions and a rapid increase 
in membership for several years after it 
first went into effect a decade ago, but, 


altho the labor organizations have grown 
since then extensively, they have declined 
intensively. 

In Australia arbitration courts are of 
more recent origin, so that their influence 
Nevertheless, 
labor unionism in Australia has been less 
aggressive in an industrial way than in 
the United States, and far less fortunate. 
It is estimated that more than half the 
strikes in this country have been success- 
ful. In Australia nearly all the important 
strikes have been disastrous failures; an 
appreciation of which was what led the 
Australian unions about fifteen vears ago 
to organize as political parties. 

Taking the registration under the arbi- 
tration law as a basis, with a slight al- 
lowance for unions outside, the member- 
ship of New Zealand labor organizations 
may be estimated at about 25,000 per- 
sons. The population of the colony is. 
roughly, 800,000 (excluding the Maoris 
or native race), which would give a pro- 
portion of 1 in 32. By the latest census, 
1901, the wage earners of New Zealand 
are given as 224,446. This would mean 
that 1 in every 9 was in the ranks of or- 
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ganized labor, or about 11 per cent. No 
statistics are obtainable upon which to 
base an accurate estimate of the strength 
of the labor movement in Australia as a 
whole. At the recent meeting of the 
Trades and Labor Congress the president 
estimated it at 250,000. Australia’s 
population is nearly 4,000,000. This 
would give 1 in 16, or double the pro- 
portion in New Zealand. It is likely, 
however, that this estimate is largely 
exaggerated, and, in any event, the wage 
earning population in Australia bears a 
higher relation to the whole than it does 
in New Zealand, which is pre-eminently 
a country of one-man enterprises and 
small producers. Other evidence seems 
to indicate that in its actual relation to 
the number of wage earners the strength 
of organized labor is about the same for 
both countries. 

In the United States the American 
Federation of Labor has a membership 
of 1,605,593, and, with other bodies, the 
entire strength of organized labor in the 
country is estimated at about 2,000,000. 
This is 1 in 40 out of a population of 
80,000,000; but the United States is 
largely an agricultural country, and of 
its total inhabitants Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, the Commissioner of Labor, esti- 
mates that only about 18,000,000 are 
wage earners. This gives a ratio of I 
tog, or the same as that of New Zealand. 
England has about 1,900,000 union mem- 
bers in a population half as large as the 
United States. Prof. William Z. Ripley 
in a recent comparison concludes, how- 
ever, that in England the “ industrial 
lass,” which he presumably uses synony- 
mously with wage earners, numbers just 
about the same as it does in the United 
States, so that the proportional strength 
of unionism in the two countries is about 
qual. Taking all these facts, it seems 
likely that the relative strength of organ- 
ized labor is about alike in New Zealand, 
Australia, England and the United 
States, 

New Zealand’s labor unions lack cen- 
tralization. The intention is to bring all 
individual unions into relation with the 
Trades and Labor Councils of their re- 
spective localities. As yet, however, a 

tge number of organizations remain 
unaffiliated. There is an annual confer- 
tnce of delegates from the various coun- 
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cils, but as there is no permanent head- 
quarters nor staff officers devoting their 
time to the work, the conference is im- 
portant more as voicing the sentiment of 
New Zealand trade unionism than in 
making it effectual through definite ac- 
tion. Among the measures advocated by 
the Trades and Labor Councils in recent 
annual conferences are: 

“ Periodical revaluation of Government leased 
lands. 

“Workingmen’s homes built by the State. 

“State ownership of land, oil and mineral 
wealth. 

“Increase in land and income taxes, protect- 
ive duties on all goods made in the colonies, 
and reduction of tariff on necessaries not pro- 
duced in the colonies. 

“The referendum and initiative. 

“Municipalization of street cars, gas, elec- 
tricity, baths, lecture halls and amusement 
places. 

“ Abolition of upper house. 

“Increase in the amount of old age pen- 
sions..” 

In each of the Australian States ex- 
cept Tasmania there is a general body 
(three in West Australia) with which the 
individual unions are largely affiliated. 
In their interstate relations the Aus- 
tralian workers, like those of New Zea- 
land, are weak. The first conference of 
an interstate character took place in 
1879, but after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts in that direction labor federation 
came to be looked upon as impracticable 
until political federation had been accom- 
plished, owing to wide differences in the 
tariff and immigration laws of the six 
colonies, which made a united policy for 
Australia illusory. When these barriers 
were removed by the establishment of the 
Commonwealth in 1901 the way was 
opened, and in 1902 a Commonwealth 
Trades Union Congress took place in 
Sydney, which inaugurated a Federal 
Council of the Australian Labor Unions, 
made up of delegates from the State la- 
bor councils and independent bodies, to 
sit at least once in three years, and to 
elect an Executive Committee to act for it 
from session to session. 

Resolutions were passed at the Con- 
gress in favor of the following: 

“Compulsory arbitration courts or wages 
boards in each State, and one for the Com- 
monwealth to have control in interstate dis- 
putes. 















“Day labor on all Government work. 
“General use of the union label. 
“ Equality of pay for men and women doing 


equal work. 
“Government ownership of coal and iron 


mines. 
“Government control of the liquor traffic.” 


The declarations of the trade union 
conventions in Australia and New Zea- 
land are fairly illustrative of the prin- 
ciples underlying these organizations in 
the Antipodes, and do not differ ma- 
terially in the two countries. In their 
effort to carry them out, however, New 
Zealand and Australia have so far pro- 
ceeded upon diametrically opposite lines. 
In New Zealand trade unions have 
avoided entering politics as organiza- 
tions, believing it wiser to combine as 
individuals with others having the same 
views to secure their ideals of democratic 
government. The political upheaval of 
1890, which brought the present forces 
into power in New Zealand, and has kept 
them there ever since, found its principal 
support among wage earners, but not 
from trade unionists except in their in- 
dividual capacity. It was a fusion of all 
those opposed to the big land owners 
and privileged interests, a fusion which 
continued unbroken as the Progressive 
Party for twelve years—not that it can 
be said in any practical way to he broken 
to-day, but in the last Parliamentary elec- 
tions, held in the fall of 1902, five sepa- 
rate labor candidates were put in nomi- 
nation—two in Auckland and three in 
Christchurch. Two of them, Messrs. Ell 
and Taylor, of Christchurch, were 
elected. Insignificant in its immediate 
effect, this incident is important in its 
potential possibilities, because it possibly 
foreshadows a movement to put a third 
party in the field in New Zealand on a 
trade union basis. 

Labor’s first appearance as a tangible 
force in Australian politics dates from 
1895, when thirty-five labor members 
were elected to the Parliament of New 
South Wales, enough to hold the balance 
of power between Government and Op- 
position, a position which they have 
occupied ever since. The Political Labor 
League is the body in New South Wales 
through which trade unionism is politic- 
ally organized. Its. future policy, as 
stated in recent platforms, includes: 
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“ Free education. 

“ Abolition of upper house. 

“Tnitiative and referendum. 

“Cessation of sales of Crown lands. 

“ State bank. 

“ Amending legislation relative to Taff Vale 
decision.” 


More important than the influence of 
the labor party in New South Wales, 
however, is the position gained with the 
advent of the Commonwealth. Curiously 
enough, the labor party distrusted the ef- 
fects of federation upon its interests, 
fearing that an all Australian repre- 
sentative body would be strongly con- 
servative, not to say reactionary, in its 
tendencies. Nobody was more surprised, 
therefore, when, as a result of the first 
election, twenty-four labor members en- 
tered the first Parliament in 1901, 16 out 
of a total of 75 in the House and 8 out 
of a total of 36 in the Senate. It was 
enough to give the labor members the 
balance of power, a position which they 
used with great effect during the three 
years of the first Federal Parliament, un- 
der the leadership of John Watson. 

“ There is, of course,” he said to me, in 
speaking of his party in Parliament, “a 
limit to the use of the balance of power. 
We believe, however, that so long as we 
can maintain our position we have a 
right to use it to the fullest extent pos- 
sible in labor interests.” 

That this policy was successful, from 
the party standpoint at least, is evidenced 
by the gains made in the second Com- 
monwealth elections, held December 16, 
1903. As a result of those the labor 
party now has 21 seats in the House and 
14 in the Senate. 

Last summer, by withdrawing its sup- 
port from the Government the labor 
party caused the downfall of Sir Edmund 
Barton’s Cabinet. Mr. Watson was se- 
lected as Premier, but was unable to 
maintain his position, and has since been 
succeeded by the Opposition leader, 
George H. Reid. 

Before the Commonwealth there was, 
of course, no room for united political 
labor action for all Australia. During 
the first year of federation, however, the 
initial annual conference was held by 
delegates from New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, Queensland, South Australia and 
West Australia, while the following year 
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Tasmania came in and made the repre- 
sentation complete. At these conferences 
a platform is drawn up to which labor 
candidates for the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment must subscribe. On the tariff ques- 
tion they are left free, but otherwise are 
under the following pledge: 

“T hereby pledge myself not to oppose 
the candidate selected by the recognized 
political labor organization, and, if 
elected, to do my utmost to carry out the 
principles embodied in the federal labor 
plaform, and on all questions affecting 
the platform to vote as a majority of the 
parliamentary party may decide at a duly 
constituted caucus meeting.” 

Among the demands which the federal 
labor party has adopted as fighting 
ground for the immediate future are: 


“The maintenance of a White Australia. 

“Compulsory arbitration. 

“The nationalization of monopolies. 

“Old age pensions. 

“Federal life and fire insurance. 

“Federal railroads.” 

The political labor party in Australia 
is franklya trade union movement. True, 
it has a separate organization, but even 
this fiction is violated to the extent of 
allowing trade unions to affiliate as such 
direct. When a union joins in this way 
all its members are thereby enrolled. In 
the Political Labor League of New South 
Wales the membership is almost wholly 
unionist. 

“A man would be expected to belong 
to a union if there was one in his work,” 
President Lamond told me. “If he 
didn’t his standing would, to say the 
least, be doubtful.” 

Two questions in connection with the 
organization of labor which will be of 
increasing interest with the growth of the 
movement, and must eventually be settled 
in every country, were forced to the front 
in Australia during my stay there. The 
association of locomotive engineers on 
the Government railroads of Victoria, 
which had existed previously as an in- 
dustrial union only, decided, for the sake 
of assistance in pressing certain demands, 
to affiliate with the Trades Hall of Mel- 
bourne, an association actively political 
in character. The laws in Victoria do not 
Say that civil servants shall not belong 
to political organizations, but provide 
that they shall not hold office in them. 
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Premier Irvine, as the responsible head 
of the Conservative Ministry, according- 
ly gave notice that the officers of the 
union should either give up their places 
as such, which virtually meant with- 
drawal from the Trades Hall, since the 
union could not exist without somebody 
at its head, or leave the employ of the 
State. The men met the issue by declar- 
ing a strike on the entire railway system 
of Victoria. 

With a clear-sightedness which has not 
always been so evident in colonial affairs, 
Australia as a whole rallied to the sup- 
port of the Irvine Government, and the 
strike was beaten by public sentiment 
from the start. Putting aside all inci- 
dentals, Australia expressed unhesitat- 
ingly her belief that a strike against the 
Government was rebellion, because it was 
an attempt to coerce Parliament and ride 
rough-shod over the popular will as ex- 
pressed in the State. In Melbourne the 
Age, altho opposed to the Irvine Govern- 
ment, and a tolerably consistent advocate 
of labor’s rights, came out on the first 
day with this utterance: 


“Tt is a contest of the men to exalt them- 
selves in authority above Parliament and the 
Government of the country. They 
have deliberately calculated the amount of suf- 
fering they could inflict as a means of estab- 
lishing their permanent power over the free 
exercise of ministerial and parliamentary au- 
thority. A triumph for those in revolt 
would be the overthrow of responsible Govern- 
ment.” 


The question of the relation of Govern- 
ment to labor organizations is a wide one, 
several aspects of it having already been 
given prominence in this country. Only 
last fall the attempt to force a non-union 
man out of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington brought forth an 
emphatic stand in defense of the open 
shop from President Roosevelt. It was 
a simple expression of the inherent qual- 
ity in government which makes it impos- 
sible to recognize differences in industrial 
belief any more than differences in re- 
ligious belief, yet it failed to find accept- 
ance at the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held subsequently, 
a resolution going through there in favor 
of the union shop for all Government 
work, 

Nor is the incidental issue involved in 
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the Victorian railway strike without im- 
portance. The question as to how far 
G: vernment service ought to act as a 
disability in political activity is one that 
is yet to be threshed out here as well as 
in Australia. In the main the law in the 
Antipodes is similar to that which pre- 
vails here, to the effect that a civil servant 
may vote and hold membership in 
a political organization, but may not 
hold office in the latter, nor take an active 
part in campaigns. The ethics of this 
principle are not evident, and the ques- 
tion arises as to who will be left, if Gov- 
ernment employ ever comes to include 
the great body of citizens, to lead the 
parties or conduct the campaigns. The 
labor party of Australia seems to be 
unanimous in its belief that a civil serv- 
ant should be as unhampered in his polit- 
ical activity as any one else, and it is 
likely that modifications of the law will 
have to be made. 

In apportioning to organized labor its 
real share in shaping events in the An- 
tipodes it may be said that its influence 
everywhere has been used and has proved 
largely successful in securing a widened 
franchise and more equitable svstems of 
taxation. It has extended the day labor 
system and done much toward the prac- 
tical establishment of a minimum wage. 
With the balance of power in New South 
Wales for nearly ten years, it maybe fair- 
ly credited there with the old age pension 
system and compulsory arbitration. In 
the first Commonwealth Parliament its 
efforts centered about the maintenance of 
a “White Australia,” and it succeeded 
in securing drastic and in some instances 
ludicrous legislation restricting immigra- 
tion and abridging the rights of Asiatics 
already in the territory. 

The great advantage which the work- 
ingmen of Australia and New Zealand, 
particularly the latter, have over those 
of England and the United States is 
social rather than industrial. Wages 
probably average about the same there as 
here, with a purchasing power substan- 
tially equivalent, but the difference in the 
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pay of skilled and unskilled labor is less. 
A day’s wages in New Zealand for work 
which would usually be classed here as 
unskilled labor runs from $1.75 to $2.25 
a day, with an average of $2. On the 
other hand, no such high wages as here 
paid to skilled mechanics are known in 
New Zealand. A wage of $2.50 is common 
in many trades, and $3.50 is practically 
the limit. It is not so much the money 
a man gets, however, as what he gets in 
comparison with the earnings of others 
that secures him a place in the com- 
munity and content in his own mind. 
Judged from this standpoint, the position 
of the Australasian laborer must be con- 
ceded to be the best in the world. 

Organized labor, both in Australia and 
in New Zealand, has committed itself to 
compulsory arbitration, and in the de- 
velopment of that system its industrial 
future must largely lie. In its political 
aspects an instructive comparison is fur- 
nished by the two countries, in one of 
which trade unionists have worked sim- 
ply as individuals, and in the other as a 
third political party. The former method 
appears to have accomplished most and 
to give the greatest promise for the fu- 
ture. The progress and position of or- 
ganized labor as a third political party in 
Australia illustrates two of the great 
dangers which seem inseparable to such 
an attempt anywhere. 

The first is that such a party is in- 
evitably a class party, with a tendency 
to go to extremes and ignore the inter- 
ests of others in the community, which, 
when it has gone just so far, arouses 
against it a coalition of all other forces 
and is swept away. 

The second is that, altho for a time the 
party may hang together, questions will 
eventually arise upon which it must di- 
vide, and altho this would be of little 
consequence if it were merely a political 
body, it is sure to cause a cleavage in 
industrial relations also, a result suicidal 
to the purposes and ideals of trade union- 
ism. 

New York Ciry, 











W. L. Douglas, Governor-Elect of 
Massachusetts 





BY F. A. WALKER 


MANAGING EpiTorR oF THE Boston “ JouRNAL ”’ 


IMPLY earnest and earnestly simple. 
No other four words in the Eng- 
lish language could more graph- 

ically describe the most interesting and 
most unexpected product of the political 
season of 1904. 

William Lewis Douglas, Governor- 
elect of Massachusetts, and the first Dem- 
crat to become Executive of the Bay 
State since the days of the late William 
E. Russell, is the most striking example 
of the result of business methods in pol- 
itics that this country has ever known. 
His election, however, is only the logical 
result of the application of one of his 





business precepts that “ practicability is 
the first essential for the success of any 
undertaking.” This belief he has applied 
to every part of his life since as a boy of 
seven years he started out toward the 
goal of success. To-day his hair is 
white, but his figure is as erect, his step 
as elastic, his tone as clear and as firm as 
in the days of his youth. Neither suc- 
cess in business nor the proof of his tre- 
mendous political popularity has changed 
him from the simple straightforward 
man who, saving his money until he had 
accumulated a thousand dollars, put the 
whole of it into one shoemaking ven- 
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MKS. W. L. DOUGLAS 


ture, because he believed that the plans 
which he had made for manufacturing 
and marketing his product were prac- 
tical. : 

Mr. Douglas gives no evidence in man- 
ner of speech or living of the great 
wealth he has accumulated, for while his 
home in Brockton is one of the most sub- 
stantial in the city, it might easily be af- 
forded by a man of much smaller for- 
tune. His stables, which contain blooded 
horses and handsome carriages, are 
maintained almost altogether for the use 
of his family, for Mr. Douglas himself 
seldom rides. 

Every laboring day of the year he 
walks to the station, where he takes the 
train for his factories, and often for the 
sake of the exercise, of which he says he 
obtains too little, he walks the entire dis- 
tance of three miles, arriving red- 
cheeked and not in the least exhausted 


from the efforts so unusual for a man of. 


his wealth. 

In dress he is modest to the extreme. 
His clothing, which varies in style 
neither summer nor winter, and which 
has been cut from the same pattern for 
many years, consists of a moderately long 
single breasted cutaway coat of modest 


American materials; his hat a derby, 
which always has the appearance of be. 
ing slightly too large; his collar a plain 
turnover style adorned with a simple bow 
of unobtrusive pattern; his shoes, of his 
own make, are taken directly from fac. 
tory stock, and are always of the roomy, 
comfortable, substantial style. His only 
jewelry is a modest gold watch chain. © 

Walking along the street he would im- 
press one as a prosperous farmer, 
who had lived for years on the out- 
skirts of the city, and who because of his 
dealings with the people had been well 
known as a visitor. 

Men, women and children in Brockton 
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MRS. RICHMOND, DAUGHTER OF W. L. 
DOUGLAS 


know him and speak to him as he passes 
daily on the streets, always receiving i 
return a cordial answer to their greet- 
ings. 
Mr. Douglas has little of humor in his 
make-up, tho tell-tale wrinkles about 
his eyes and mouth show that he is not 
unaccustomed to smiles and _ laughter. 
Aside,from his business he is most em- 
phatically a home man, and his love for 
his family and for the household enjoy- 
ments have been in the past and were in 
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the recent campaigns large arguments 
with him against accepting political pref- 
erment. 

Mr. Douglas is a man without fads, 
and almost without recreation. He is 
not an enthusiast in any of the sports, 
owns neither yachts nor fast horses, is 
not a golf player nor a disciple of Isaak 
Walton ; drives no red devil wagons, and 
would have buck fever at the first sight 
of a deer. 

“Work is my only recreation,” he 
said recently to an interviewer, and there 
was a marked air of pride as he made the 
expression. 

Mr. Douglas is a man of strong convic- 
tion and quiet obstinacy. Had it not been 
for these two characteristics he would 
undoubtedly have acceded to the plead- 
ings of Mrs. Douglas that he should not 
enter the gubernatorial campaign, for no 
wife of a candidate was ever more de- 
sirous of her husband’s success than was 
Mrs. Douglas of her husband’s defeat. 
She believed that his election meant the 
temporary end of all that home life and 
home association which had characterized 
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the years of their marriage, and she open- 
ly declared that the sweetest election news 
for her would be the news of the success 
of the Republican candidate. 

In his business Mr. Douglas is a thor- 
ough disciple of method and system. 
Despite the enormous output of his fac- 
tories and the great variety of his prod- 
uct he would be able to tell you instant- 
ly the cost of any particular style of shoe, 
the relative selling value of the differ- 
ent lasts and the profit paying possibili- 
ties of any one of his hundreds of stores. 
In politics he is a man who does not 
make promises nor gain ends by pyro- 
technic displays. Early in the State cam- 
paign his campaign managers mapped 
out an automobile tour of the eastern part 
of Massachusetts and planned a cam- 
paign of show and glare. Mr. Douglas 
immediately vetoed the whole arrange- 
ment, announcing that he believed it un- 
dignified and ill advised. As a public 
speaker he is earnest and straightfor- 
ward; not oratorical, but convincing ; not 
flowery, but persuasive. His term on 


Beacon Hill may be looked forward to as 
businesslike above everything else, thor- 


oughly honest, and in a large measure 
devoid of obnoxious partisanship. He 
will not tolerate an army of hangers-on, 
and an honest workman with an honest 
project will gain as quick an audience as 
any Democratic leader in the State. 

Mr. Douglas’s only absence from busi- 
ness for years has been an annual outing 
in the South, which he is enjoying earlier 
than usual this year on account of ex- 
haustion from campaign speaking. 

His inaugural address, which will be 
made public on the 2d of January, is ex- 
pected to be a document of unusual in- 
terest and importance, characterized by 
brevity and businesslike arguments. 

The publicity which his election has 
brought is in a very large measure dis- 
tasteful to Mr. Douglas, and he frowned 
upon rather than welcomed the wild sug- 
gestion that his name and that of Gov- 
ernor-elect Folk of Missouri would be 
coupled with the national Democratic 
ticket in 1908. 


Boston, Mass. 








Autumn’s Topics in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


NE of our topics just now in Eng- 
land is the sudden and severe 
illness of Mr. Arthur Balfour, the 

Prime Minister. Mr. Balfour’s illness 
has kept him for some time almost en- 
tirely out of public work and out of as 
much Ministerial work as can well be 
done by other members of the Cabinet. 
It is not too much to say that every one, 
no matter what may be his political con- 
victions or his political party, has heard 
with sincere regret of the physical trou- 
ble which has come on Mr. Balfour, and 
earnestly hopes that he may soon be en- 
abled to return to political work and to 
his duties as a leading statesman. Mr. 
Balfour has made many friends among 
those who are most distinctly opposed 
to his policy as Prime Minister, and can- 
not, I think, have made personal enemies 
anywhere. His illness just now is a 
serious disadvantage to the Ministerial 


party, whose prospects do not seem in 


Of 


any case to be very auspicious. 
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course, the Government have still a great 
majority to support them in the House 
of Commons, and they may, therefore, 
unless some strange political catastro- 
phy should intervene, put off the Gen- 
eral Election yet for a long time. But 
in the meanwhile the Conservative party 
is becoming more and more broken up 
into unmanageable sections, and the 
Ministers have to think very carefully 
before bringing in any new measure in 
order to make sure that it is one for 
which they can confidently reckon on the 
support of their majority. 

All the elections which have lately 
taken place, elections caused by some 
sudden vacancy brought about in this or 
that constituency, have ended in distinct 
encouragement to the Liberal Opposition. 
In some instances a seat has actually 
been captured by the Liberals, and the 
latest election, about which we are all 
talking just at present, has shown a sur- 
prising increase in the number of the 
Liberal voters. The Government party 
did, indeed, succeed in carrying the seat, 
but the majority by which they won is 
only half what it was on the former oc- 
casion, and on most other occasions in 
the past the Liberals did not even think 
it worth their while to venture on what 
they saw must be a hopeless contest. 

The general impression is that Min- 
isters will put off, if they can, the Genera! 
Election until the early part of the year 
after next, and that next Session they 
will bring in a measure for the redistri- 
bution of seats among the constituencies 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Now, if 
there ever was a question sure to stir up 
trouble here, there and everywhere 
throughout these constituencies, it is just 
this question of a redistribution of seats. 
It must be understood to mean the re- 
casting of the whole Parliamentary 
system and the allocation of seats in 
proportion to the number of the constit- 
uents. Now, this would seem in itself 
to be an equitable and a reasonable meas- 
ure, for there can be no doubt that the 























proportions numerically of the various 
constituencies have undergone many 
surprising changes since the latest great 
Reform bill was carried. But, then, my 
readers will easily understand the in- 
dignation which will be felt by every con- 
stituency whose representation is to be 
diminished or whose political individual- 
ity is to be effaced in order to create a 
fairly proportionate system of repre- 
sentation, and it would need a very strong 
Government, indeed, to carry such a meas- 
ure in the face of a resolute Opposition. 
Probably the idea in the mind of the Gov- 
ermment is that such a_ proposition 
embodying as it does the principle of fair 
representation would give them a happy 
chance of appealing to the country at a 
General Election against the opposition 
of those who might thus be made to ap- 
pear as mere obstructionists fighting 
against a great scheme of electofal re- 
form. 

There will be one great difficulty at 
least in the case of Ireland, when the 
question of Irish redistribution comes 
up. If the Government should propose 
to reduce Ireland’s representation they 
will be met at the very outset by the fact 
that the Act of Union provides that Ire- 
land shall have not less than 100 men to 
represent her in the House of Commons. 
Therefore, in order to reduce Ireland’s 
fepresentation to any extent worth 
noticing it will be necessary to begin by 
repealing the Act of Union to that ex- 
tent at least. Now, if any Government 
should attempt to go to work for the 
repeal of any part of the Act of Union 
my fellow countrymen, the Irish Nation- 
alists members, will see that the work of 
their lives is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment. Once touch the Act of Union and 
the Home Rule movement may already 
be said to have won its success. I for 
me, therefore, should be only too glad 
to welcome any redistribution bill coming 
fom any Ministry, which attempts such 
awork. My only fear is that the present 
Government will think once, twice, or 
thtee times before they give us such a 
chance. 

A profound gloom has suddenly been 
‘ast over English society by the suicide 
of Dr. Allingham, one of the most suc- 
‘ssful and celebrated surgeons of his 
y. Dr. Allingham was a specialist who 
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devoted himself to the treatment of dis- 
eases which attacked the internal organs 
of the human frame, and especially to 
that one which has given so much wide- 
spread trouble in our times, the malady 
known as appendicitis. My own interest 
in Dr. Allingham’s beneficent career is 
one of deep personal nature. He came 
down from London specially to attend 
my daughter, who was suddenly af- 
flicted with this most dangerous ailment, 
and, owing to his skill as an operator, she 
was fully restored to health and strength 
and to the companionship of those who 
love her. Only some six months had 
passed away from the time of her full 
recovery when we heard the news of Dr. 
Allingham’s suicide at Marseilles on his 
way to Egypt. He had been suffering 
deeply from the death of his beloved wife 
and he seems to have made it known to 
some of his friends that he did not believe 
he could long endure life without her. 
Apparently, as the days went on he 
grew less and less reconciled to his soli- 
tude, and, at last, he appears to have put 
an end to his life. 

So early and sudden an end to such a 
beneficent career would have _ been 
tragical, indeed, even if it had come 
about in the ordinary course of nature, 
but, coming as it did, from the sufferer’s 
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own deliberate resolve to put up with his 
bereaved life no longer, it seems to illus- 
trate the lowest depths of a sad soul’s 
despair. It appears strange, indeed, and 
out of keeping with an age and a society 
understood to be especially prosaic and 
unromantic to find such an instance of 
love’s extreme devotion. Perhaps the 
event is only all the more strange when 
we read of it as closing the career of 
one whose whole work in life-time must 
have made him familiar with death and 
might have prepared him to bear up all 
the more bravely against such a calamity 
when it came home to himself in the 
person of one dear to him. If the story 
had been told in a work of fiction most 
of the critics would probably have in- 
sisted that the grief of the bereaved hus- 
band was morbidly overdone and that 
practical life does not exhibit to us such 
sacrifices on the altar of conjugal love. 
This would be only one other illustra- 
tion of the fact that real life is often 
more romantic than romance. 

“Trish Memories” is the title of a 
volume by Mr. R. Barry O’Brien, which 
has just been published by Fisher Unwin. 
My American readers will well remem- 
ber Mr. Barry O’Brien as the author of 
a “Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,” 
and more lately a memoir of Lord Rus- 
sell, of Killowen. The volume which I 
have now before me is less pretentious in 
its effort than was the “ Life ” of Parnell, 
and it seems to me that it is according to 
its measure a more satisfactory work. Per- 
haps the name of the book may be apt at 
first to mislead readers and make them 
expect to find the volume filled entirely 
with Mr. Barry O’Brien’s personal recol- 
lections of his native land. The volume, 
however, takes a more expansive range 
and is made up for the most part of cer- 
tain chapters in Irish history and figures 
in Ireland’s most stirring periods of life 
selected and arranged according to Mr. 
O’Brien’s own choice and described in 
his picturesque style. Thus, we have 
chapters on “King Brian,” “ Hugh 
O’Neil,” “ Sarsfield” and “ Fontenoy,” 
and thus we come later to “ Wolfe 
Tone” and coming down later still to 
“ Sir Charles Gavan Duffy,” who passed 
away from this world in which he had 
played so conspicuous a figure only a 
short time ago. Finally we have a chap- 
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ter on “ Irish History and Irish Politics,’ 
and one on the present political situation. 
I can cordially recommend the book to 
all readers who take an interest in the 
development of Ireland’s history, and I 
think Mr. Barry O’Brien’s plan of ar- 
rangement is admirably suited to the 
object which he has in view. He takes 
the central figure of some great epoch 
or the central event in some chapter of 
history and around the man or the event 
he calls up the life of Ireland at that pe- 
riod and thus gives to his pages the 
charm of the story-teller and the practical 
instruction of the historian. 

A book which is sure to have an im- 
mense popularity in the United States 
as well as in the British Empire is the 
work just published which bears the 
title “‘ Fifty Years of Fleet Street,” and 
is, in fact, a memoir of the late Sir John 
R. Robinson, who was for more than 
quarter of a century the manager-in- 
chief of the London Daily News. The 
book is compiled from a vast number of 
notes, letters and memoranda left by Sir 
John Robinson at his death, which oc- 
curred but a short time ago, and after 
he had been living for nearly two years 
in retirement. Sir John Robinson was 
most diligent and methodical in the notes 
which he made of interesting daily oc- 
currences, and in the preservation of im- 
portant letters and memoranda, and he 
nad a keen sense of the picturesque and 
the humorous and a happy insight into 
human character. He was devoted to 
London and had traveled but little out- 
side the British Islands, and the title 
“ Fifty Years of Fleet Street ” effectively 
illustrates the meaning of the book. 
Robinson worked under Charles Dickens 
as a contributor to Household Words, 
and under Thackeray as a contributor 
to the Cornhill Magazine. When he 
became manager of the Daily News he 
was naturally brought into acquaintance- 
ship with most of the leading men of the 
day, for everybody comes to London, and 
everybody worth knowing was sure to be 
brought into the society of the manager 
of the Daily News. Robinson was the 


first to discover the peculiar genius of 
the late Archibald Forbes as a war corre- 
spondent and to give him opportunity 
after opportunity of proving his splendid 
capacity for such work. He was well 
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acquainted with Gladstone, with John 
Bright, and with most of the great lit- 
erary men of his time. I may perhaps 
remind my New York readers that dur- 
ing the Civil War in the United States 
the Daily News was one of the only two 
London daily papers which from first to 
last maintained the cause of the Northern 
States. Harriet Martineau, one of the 
most brilliant, and at the same time most 
thoughtful, among women-writers, used 
to contribute leading articles to the 
Daily News for many years during Rob- 
inson’s early management of the paper. 
I had the honor to count myself among 
his friends, as I was a regular contribu- 
tor of leading articles and literary reviews 
to the Daily News for close on quarter 
of a century. The book is rich in all 
manner of characteristic and entertaining 
anecdotes, and the reader gets delightful, 
and at the. same time highly instructive, 
glimpses into the inner life of English 
politics during the long period over 
which the memoirs extend. It is not too 
much to say that in addition to all its 
amusing and, indeed, fascinating quali- 
ties, the book is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of the late century’s 
closing quarter. 

The sea-side village in which I have 
been lately spending most of my time, 
has just now a distinguished and a very 
interesting visitor in the person of Mrs. 
Harrison, who has won fame as a novel- 
ist under the literary name of “ Lucas 
Malet.” She has given to the world 
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such novels as “Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife,” “A Counsel of Perfection,” 
“The Wages of Sin,” and, more late- 
ly, that powerful, painful, and yet high- 
toned romance which has Sir Richard 
Calmady for its hero. No woman- 
novelist of our day holds a higher po- 
sition than “ Lucas Malet.” She is the 
daughter of the late Charles Kingsley 
and comes of a family steeped in litera- 
ture and literary traditions. She has been 
for some years a widow and has been 
a great traveler in four at least out of the 
five divisions of the world. Mrs. Harri- 
son has lived in very retired fashion 
during her stay in my neighborhood, and 
likes to keep as close as possible to her 
literary work and not to spend much of 
her time in making or receiving visits. 
She and I have, however, some close 
friends in common, and we had met al- 
ready in London, and, therefore, my 
family and I have had many oppor- 
tunities of enjoying her society here. I 
may say that she would be one of the 
most interesting women who could be 
found in any social group even if she 
had never won fame as a novelist. She 
is staying here in order to recruit her 
health and is, I think, already much the 
better for our sea and our breezes. In- 
deed, our weather has been singularly 
gracious to her for here in this English 
November we have lately been enjoying 
days which except for mere length alone 
might compete with the best and sunniest 
days of any temperate clime. 
Lowpon, EnGLanp, 





The Opera 


THE most noteworthy thing regarding 
the operatic situation is that adverse 
criticism of Mr. Conried’s methods, so 
frequent last year, has almost entirely 
ceased. Last season that ambitious man- 
ager had evidently undertaken more than 
he could carry out, and he was also 
hampered by the fact that the carpenters 
did not finish the new stage in time and 
that he had a prejudice against the all- 
star casts with which his predecessor had 
won his big successes. For this season 
Mr. Conried has engaged an abundance 
of first-class sopranos, contraltos, tenors, 
baritones and basses, and he has been 
able to commence rehearsals several weeks 
before the beginning of the season—an 
innovation imported from Germany— 
with the result that he succeeded in giv- 
ing in eight days performances of no 
fewer than seven different operas, all of 
them on the highest level of excellence— 
performances that could not be dupli- 
cated on the other side of the ocean, for 
the simple reason that no European 
opera house can afford to have half as 
many world-famed singers as Mr. Con- 
ried has on his list. 

It has been decided that Monday is to 
be the “ fashion” night, when no opera 
is to be staged that appeals more to the 
intellect than to the senses, or the love of 
pomp and display. This does not mean 
that the box holders and the other fash- 
ionable folk in the house do not care for 
good music, for some of them certainly 
do; it simply means that it is desired to 
have one night when the society women 
need not sit in a darkened auditorium lis- 
tening for three or four hours to music 
which many of them do not understand. 
It must be said that the beautiful scenery 
with which “ Aida” was decked on the 
opening night suffered somewhat from 
the bright light maintained in the audi- 
torium to please these box occupants. In 
all other respects the performance was 
admirable. It brought back, in the three 
leading réles,; Mme. Emma Eames, the 
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most winsome ef all operatic singers, 
with a voice more beautiful than ever 
and a rare art of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion; Miss Edyth Walker, whose Am- 
neris is incomparable and who is becom- 
ing as great a favorite here as she was 
in Vienna, which still mourns her loss, 
and the great and only Signor Caruso, 
coveted by all foreign managers, but se- 
cured by the highest bidder for the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

“Lucia” brought forward the greatest 
living representative of the bel canto, 
Mme. Sembrich, who keeps her voice 
fresh and unimpaired by resting all sum- 
mer and taking daily walks in the moun- 
tains. This opera and “ Traviata” pre- 
sented her in familiar réles, involving no 
great effort on her part. Much more dif- 
ficult were the tasks allotted to two other 
singers, Mme. Nordica and Miss Frem- 
stad, Mme. Nordica having been called 
on within five days to make her début 
in two such diverse rdles as Kundry 
in “ Parsifal” and Gioconda in Pon- 
chielli’s opera of that name, while Miss 
Fremstad had to appear as Carmen and 
Kundry within eight days. The verdict 
of the audience, which recalled her en- 
thusiastically a dozen times after the sec- 
ond act of “ Parsifal,”’ was that in that 
act, at any rate, she surpassed her prede- 
cessors, bringing to it charms of per- 
sonality, voice and facial expression that 
gave the scenes a new meaning and 
verisimilitude. In “Gioconda” it was 
her splendid vocal art that was chiefly 
admired, and she shared the chief honors 
with Mr. Caruso, and, be it said, with 
Mr. Conried, whe had staged this Vene- 
tian opera in the most sumptuous and 
picturesque manner, with a pantomimic 
ballet of rare beauty. As for Mme. 
Fremstad’s task, she also acquitted her- 
self well by presenting a Carmen which, 
if less coquettish than that of Mme. 
Calvé, excelled in conscientious adher- 
ence to Bizet’s lovely music, and in the 
emphasizing (in the first act rather too 
much) of the gipsy element. Her Kun- 
dry was equally successful—an imper- 
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sonation replete with personal charm and 
giving evidence of careful study of the 
subtle and varied traits of this strange 
character. It is worthy of note that of 
the four Kundrys so far heard at the 
Metropolitan three are Americans. 


a 


Concerts and Recitals 


Wir the coming of brisk November 
weather the “musical season” of this 
metropolis started in with a rush, the aim 
of the managers and financial agents of 
the music makers being, evidently, to 
crowd in as many musical entertainments 
as possible before the beginning of the 
grand opera. Concerts and recitals by 
artists of cosmopolitan fame were numer- 
ous enough to provide one for every day 
in the month and still have a dozen or so 
left over. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
first concert of its nineteenth season here 
served to introduce its new leader of the 
violins, Professor Willy Hess, as a soloist, 
and also a new work by a little known 
composer, Paul Dukas, of Paris. This 
latter, an orchestral scherzo called “ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” and founded on 
a ballad by Goethe, while not an impor- 
tant composition, is an unmistakably clev- 
er piece of descriptive writing, and 
shows its author to be an able disciple 
of Saint-Saéns, with a gift of imagina- 
tion and considerable skill in orchestra- 
tion. Mr. Hess played the “ Hungarian 
Concerto” of his old preceptor, Pro- 
fessor Joachim—about as uninspired, 
long-drawn-out and tedious a show piece 
as is to be found in the modern repertory 
of violin concertos. He dazzled the audi- 
ence with its pyrotechnics, surmounting 
its bristling difficulties as only a master 
of all the tricks of violin playing can, and 
proved himself eminently qualified tech- 
nically for his place with the Bostonians, 
a man after Mr. Gericke’s own heart. 
Whether he deserves high rank as an in- 
terpretative musician as well as for his 
virtuosity it will require other music to 
disclose. 

The Boston Orchestra, it can only be 
said, again played with that rare and 
wonderful precision, that clarity of tone, 
firmness of touch, delicacy of shading, 
elegance of style, that polish and bril- 
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liance—and that sheer, unemotional cold- 
ness, with which we have long been fa- 
miliar under Mr. Gericke’s baton. Its 
concerts always bring delights of a high 
order, Yet how much more delightful 
those concerts might be if only the con- 
ductor could find something, somewhere 
somehow, to arouse in him a wee spark of 
enthusiasm. 

At the second concert by the Boston 
players Vladimir de Pachmann, the Rus- 
sian pianist, made his reappearance before 
a New York audience after an absence 
of several years. He is still the Chopin 
specialist, still the master of a wonderful 
technic and of a delicate and exquisite 
touch no words can describe, and still, 
alas! marred by his unfortunate manner- 
isms. 

To open the Philharmonic Society’s 
sixty-third season Gustav F. Kogel, one 
of the “star” conductors of last year, 
journeyed all the way from Frankfort on 
the Main, and his coming was worth 
while. The veteran orchestra never 
played better. The program was one 
skillfully made to show forth the per- 
sonal qualities of the conductor, and Herr 
Kogel made even a better impression than 
he had created a year ago. 

The soloist at this concert was Josef 
Hofmann, that wonder-child of only a 
little while ago, who returns to us now 
in his young manhood, grown also in 
musical stature. He made a deep im- 
pression, which he proceeded to fix more 
firmly by several recitals. He is certainly 
one of the foremost of living pianists, 
astounding and enthralling his hearers 
by his command of technic, his ease and 
assurance, his brilliancy, his beauty of 
tone, and occasionally by an unexpected 
depth of expression. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, who in the 
exploitation of novelties is the most en- 
terprising conductor this side of Chicago, 
placed two new works on the program 
of his first concert of the year with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra: These 
were Sir Edward Elgar’s latest overture, 
“In the South,” and the fourth symphony 
of Gustav Mahler, a young .composer 
whose praises have been loudly sung in 
Germany of late and who has even"been 
pitted against Richard Strauss by some 
of that musician’s injudicious enemies, 
but. of whose work nothing had hereto 
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fore been performed in America. The 
Elgar overture was not of any special 
significance. The Mahler symphony is 
a curiosity. It satisfies no conception of 
what a symphony is or should be, for it 
is in four slow movements, the last of 
which is a soprano solo. It is founded 
on a Bavarian folk-song (the solo of the 
last movement) descriptive of the 
peasant’s dream of heaven. There are 
some happy mood pictures in it, some 
fascinating details, and it shows a 
musicianship of no mean order, but of 
a genuine creative gift there is hardly a 
trace. Details, interesting and uninter- 
esting alike, are piled up to an inordinate 
length—it lasts a full hour—until the 
writing for mere writing’s sake becomes 
dull, monotonous, wearying, soporific. 
The Russian Symphony Society, which 
last year began its propaganda for the 
popularization of Russian music rather 
tentatively in the old Cooper Union crypt, 
has moved up to Carnegie Hall. Its 
first concert there, with an orchestra 
augmented to ninety-five players, was 
one of the most interesting of the season 
thus far. It produced for the first timehere 
two excerpts from “ Incidental Music to 
the Drama ‘ Koénig Kristian II,’” de- 
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liciously tuneful and brilliantly written 
by Sibelius, a Finnish composer, and 
Act III of the Opera Ballet ‘“ Mlada,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff,—a wonderful 
piece of orchestration. 

Most interesting of the month’s new- 
comers among virtuosi was Rudolf 
Friml, a young Bohemian pianist, who 
made his bow as a composer also by play- 
ing his own concerto with Walter Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra. This piece was rather 
long, but there are some beautiful and 
original things in it and it was worth 
hearing. Mr. Friml is undoubtedly a 
young man of exceptional talents. 

A curious and interesting contrast to 
all this modern music was afforded in a 
series of recitals by Arnold Dolmetsch, 
of London, devoted to the music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
played on the virginals, the harpsichord, 
the lute, the viols and other instruments 
of the time. Quaint, far-off, other- 
world music it is, mostly as thin and 
attenuated in character as the tone of 
the ancient instruments for which it was 
written. Its appeal to the present-day 
auditor is slight. Mr. Dolmetsch is vast- 
ly entertaining and his work has an edu- 
cational value, tho nobody can take quite 
seriously his enthusiastic prediction that 
the music of the future will revert to his 
antiquated models. 


The Comparative Exhibition 


THE collection of nineteenth century 
pictures gathered in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries by the new Society of Art Collect- 
ors, and shown for the purposes of com- 
paring American with foreign painting, 
and also benefiting through the receipts 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary, will remain 
on view until December 11th. 

The comparative side of the exhibi- 
tion is least important, for the society did 
not, naturally, have all of the great works 
of the nineteenth century in either Amer- 
ica or Europe to choose from. There are 
no Daubignys to compare with Martin's 
“ Westchester Hills,” or Inness’s “ Sun- 
down,” or some of the six Wyants shown. 
Corot, of course, stands by himself. 

More than comparative, the exhibition 
is expository—a showing of the unity of 
attainment of a century in which the Old 
World lent to the New and regained a lit 
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tle development of its own idea perhaps. 
Never before have some two hundred 
pictures been hung together that so em- 
phasize the point in painting in which 
the nineteenth century excelled the Re- 
naissance,and which is its strongest char- 
acteristic. Tone—under Whistler’s brush 
a matter of closest cadences; under 
Blakelock’s, a stronger play of vibra- 
tions; under Monticelli’s, Dewing’s, 
Degas’s, La Farge’s—always present in 
as many varying degrees of sensitive- 
ness to it or consciousness of it as there 
are personalities. Methods as different 
as Ryder’s and Robinson’s are yet unable 
to hide the quality of tone present in the 
works of both. If one takes to compari- 
sons it is patriotically pleasing to be able 
to enjoy the impassive oxen of Horatio 
Walker more than those animals by 
Troyon, which seem less differentiated 
from other animals by the essential char- 
acteristic. Walker’s “ Harrower” is as 
romantic as a Millet. The lateness of the 
evening and the weariness of horse and 
man are enhanced by the almost aggres- 
sive color contrasts, yet all is kept in tone. 
Thayer’s work keeps its nobility with the 
years. It is good to see Ranger, of the 
younger men, holding a high place in 
good company.° His “ Noank ” has won- 
derful breadth. Arthur Davies’s “ Two 
Step” is among his most successful can- 
vases. Michel is the patriarch among 
the foreigners, with serious and interest- 
ing William Morris Hunt and George 
Fuller and Wyatt Eaton forerunners of 
American interest in Barbizon enthus- 
iasms. One of George Brushe’s family 
groups, less successful in composition 
than some of the others, is shown. Eng- 
lish art is only represented by one Law- 
rence, the well-known “ Nature,” while 
the modern school of Holland is charac- 
teristically illustrated by works of Israels, 
Maris, Mauve, Jongkind and Neuhuys. 
There are no unworthy pictures in this 
memorable exhibition. 


Js 
La Farge’s Work for St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Murat paintings were excluded, for 
obvious reasons, from the Comparative 
Exhibition, but a few fortunate New 
York artists and their friends were al- 
lowed to see last week at the National 
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Arts Club the nearly completed lunette 
(one of four projected) which John La 
Farge has painted for the Supreme Court 
of St. Paul. It represents “ The Moral 
and Divine Law ” and embodies the ma- 
ture beliefs in color and decorative mass- 
ing of the greatest living mural 
painter. Here we have Moses, Joshua 
and Aaron wonderfully expressive, 
exalted, revential in the flood of 
color that comes from no visible moun- 
tain, but from heaven itself. Not a touch 
of wearying detail of incident—the 
Moses on the summit of the Mount over 
a door space that cuts up into the lunette 
from below, kneeling, almost fainting 
with awe; behind and below him to the 
right the commanding Joshua, warning 
with his left hand and a mighty dignity 
the assembled people, who might be 
imagined in the spectator’s place; Aaron, 
kneeling with bowed head, in the remain- 
ing corner of the curved space. Balanc- 
ing the figures of Aaron and Joshua are 
entirely dissimilar forms on the left, 
where the Mount ends in an abrupt preci- 
pice, and we look past it to the awe- 
inspiring volcanic peaks, over which pur- 
ple waves of shadow play to weigh with 
values in the figures on the right. Only 
the Presence of God is expressed—no 
tables descend toward Moses’ clasped 
hands. By sheer mastery of his color 
science La Farge makes us conscious of 
the sublime moment, and we come nearer 
to partaking of it than we have ever be- 
fore been led through art. A _ certain 
violence in the color is planned to in- 
crease “carrying” quality—a thing so 
many decorators lack. The topography 
of the scene was studied at Martinique 
soon after the eruption of Mont Pelée, 
but the realism never in any way affects 
the force of expression of the idea. 


° s 
Book Binding Exhibitions 
THE SCRIBNER EXHIBITION ~ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ annual ex- 
hibition of fine book bindings this year 
was in striking contrast to the bindings 
they have usually shown. The strength 
of the exhibition lay in the eighteenth 
century illustrations with which the 
books were embellished. A considerable 
number of the volumes were in contem- 
poraneous bindings and included books 
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Engraving of De la Haye After Design by Gravelot. 
From volume printed in 1766. In Scribner Bx- 
hibition 


bound by Derome, Padeloup, Douceur 
(the successor of Padeloup) and Bisiaux, 
as well as a number of others, whose 
names are not given. A few modern 
binders were included. The collection 
contained a number of books printed on 
vellum, among which was the Horace 
printed in 1799 by Didot for Marshal 
Junot. A copy of Lucain in two vol- 
umes, printed in 1776, was originally in 
the library of David Garrick and contains 
his well-known bookplate. Some of the 
books were formerly owned by Marie 
Antoinette, Louis XV and Lord Corn- 
wallis. A title-page from a book of 
fables is reproduced in connection with 
this notice, and gives a very satisfactory 
idea of the art lavished upon them by 
bookmakers during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

In connection with the books just 
mentioned the Scribners had on view a 
collection of original manuscripts, auto- 
graph letters and many rare documents. 
These included many autographs and 
portraits of the Bonaparte family. An- 
other feature of the autograph exhibition 
was a unique assembling of autograph 
letters, poems and essays by Dean Swift, 
consisting of thirty-two items, including 
many unpublished manuscript poems. 


THE BONAVENTURE EXHIBITION 


Possibly the most interesting number 
of the exhibition at the Bonaventure 


galleries this year was a manuscript by 
Nicholas Jarry. This consisted of a 
short list of the navy of Louis XIV and 
was dated 1681. It contained a 
finely painted miniature wherein 
were represented Neptune 

and certain water nymphs 

offering giftsto Louis XIV. 

The cipher of the King was painted on 
vellum as a frontispiece. The volume 
was bound by Capé in full red morocco 
with silver-gilt clasps. The doublé is in 
blue, sprinkled with the King’s cipher, 
tooled in gold. The same cipher is also 
inlaid in blue and green on the cover 
with outlines in gold. Some bindings 
of Vale Press books by Margaret Lahey, 
of Brooklyn, were remarkable for the 
results of her parallel line gold tooling. 
The only other American binder repre- 
sented was Stikeman. Some interesting 
contemporaneous silver bindings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries attracted 
much attention. Several tortoise shell 
bindings of early German and French 
workmanship, as well as certain em- 
broidered volumes, were likewise features 
of the Bonaventure Exhibition. There 
were also a number of miniature books 
shown, mostly of European derivation. 


Title Page (Reduced) from Dorat's “ Fables Nouw- 
velles,” Paris, 1773. Engraved by de Ghendt 
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Embrotdered Binding. In Bonaventure Exhibition 


THE NORTH EXHIBITION 


Mr. Ernest Dressel North exhibited 
early in December about 100 examples of 
fine bindings at his shop, No. 18 East 
Twentieth Street. Binders whose work 
has not hitherto been shown in American 
exhibitions were Miss Hay Cooper and 
Sangorski and Sutcliffe. One of the 
most interesting bindings in Mr. North’s 
hands was a copy of Walton’s “ The 
Complete Angler” (London, 1844), as 
bound by De Sauty, with gauffered edges 
and fore-edge painting that introduced 
two churches with which Walton was 
identified and the river Dove, where he 
fished. 

st 


The Print Collections of the 
New York Public Library 


Hunt’s impressive but impassive 
creation, The Lenox Library, is won- 
derfully affected by the presence on the 
right of its entrance of a bulletin board 
on which are announced from time to 
time the different groups of prints shown 
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in the halls within. The basis of the 
collection of prints owned by the public 
library was in Avery’s gift of Nineteenth 
Century Masters, from which there are 
at present shown about 200 of the 800 
works of Felix Bracquemond (1833-78). 
Bracquemond ranged from reproduc- 
tions in carefully produced values 
of painters’ works to such portraits 
from Nature as that of Edmond de 
Goncourt, in which the gravity of aca- 
demic painting is imitated, and from 
hard and fast portraits like that “ of- 
ficial” one of Carnot to wonderfully 
vital ones like that of Meryon. In land- 
space likewise he was impressionistic 
and he was realistic in different moods. 
He combined methods, he experimented, 
he was never merely facile, and was a 
very great workman, but got a great 
creative artist. For a while he -was 


artist director at the Haviland ceramic 
factory, and this exhibition includes many 
designs for plates which have grace and 
charm, but are never free from sug- 
gestion of the Japanese. 

In the lower hall of the Library build- 
ing are shown a number of etchings and 


a few sketch books by the late Robert 
Blum, whose best known works are the 
two long wall decorations in the Mendel- 
sohn Hall. Some of the first thoughts 
for those decorations are here to be seen 
in the form of tiny pencil drawings. All 
Blum’s pencil and etched work has a 
delicate sensitiveness to impressions of 
almost Spanish color effects. There is 
nearly always decision in regard to the 
color idea even when the work is a trifle 
slight as etching. The largest plate is 
that showing Chase in his gorgeous old 
Tenth Street studio etching in solitude. 
The one reproductive plate—the “ Lady 
with a Rabbit,” from the Yale Art 
School, is very beautiful of its kind. 
” 


The Progressive Stage Society 


For a good many years we have heard 
criticisms of the commercial spirit that 
dominates our theaters. The public and 
a part of the theatrical profession have 
joined in denouncing the methods of the 
“trust.” But except for individual re- 
volts by a few dissatisfied actors and 
managers, the opposition had until re- 
cently expressed itself only in words. 
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The first practical protest has come from 
the Progressive Stage Society. The 
management for the organization of the 
society was begun last spring, and on 
November 6th the society was founded. 
The charter membership consisted of 
about two hundred persons. A young 
man, Julius Hopp, had come to them 
with tales of the People’s Theaters of 
Europe, and they had decided to try the 
experiment here. The society is co- 
operative in form, and its object is to 
present to its members dramas of artistic 
merit, and, having a social bearing. It 
is not a money-making venture, but 
rather a cultural enterprise. 

There is a wealth of dramatic litera- 
ture that has never been presented to the 
American public. Only a few of Ibsen’s 
plays have*been staged here, many of his 
most virile ones having been neglected. 
Sudermann is fairly well known among 
us, but Hauptmann, Maeterlinck and 
Bjornsen are almost unknown. It is the 
hope of the Progressive Stage Society 
to present dramas such as these writers 
have produced at a moderate cost. 

The success of such ventures in Eu- 
rope seems to prove that this hope is well 
founded. It is only a few years since 
the Free People’s Stage (Freie Volks- 
biihne) was founded in. Berlin. Its 
success has been notable. The members 
pay a few pfennigs initiation fee and 
small monthly dues. The membership is 
now over 10,000. The society presents 
modern literary dramas and has had a 
decided influence on the German stage. 
Hauptmann was one of the many who 
were brought into notice by this organ- 
ization. Other German cities also have 
successful independent theaters. The 
same kind of movement has been success- 
ful in Paris, under the leadership of M. 
Antoine. The work of the London Stage 
Society is well known. During its short 
career it has introduced the Bernard 
Shaw plays. In all these cities there is 
strong competition among ambitious 
actors to secure réles in the plays given 
in these progressive theaters. 

The Progressive Stage Society was 
founded primarily to combat the evils of 
the capitalistic stage, and secondarily to 
give entertainment to its members. Its 
founders are largely social reformers, 
Socialists and other radicals, who be- 
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lieved that the public should have an 
opportunity of seeing presentations of 
the real drama of life as they under- 
stand it, instead of the flimsy caricatures 
generally given. Any one who so wishes 
can join the society. The initiation fee is 
twenty-five cents, and there is a charge 
of fifty cents for each performance. 

The society gave its first performance 
on November 27th. Two one-act pieces 
were presented. The first, “ The Scab,” 
by Elsa Barker, was professedly Social- 
istic, and the second, “ Miner and Sol- 
dier,” from the French of Tola Dorian 
and J. Malafayde, dealt with the conflict 
between strikers and the military. The 
actors were all professionals, and, while 
the acting was far from finished, owing 
largely to the lack of rehearsal practice, 
it was generally sympathetic. 

Since the organization of the society 
the membership has increased to more 
than three hundred. Those active in 
the movement expect a membership of 
two thousand. If the movement is suc- 
cessful in New York there is no reason 
why it should not spread through all the 
principal cities of the country. ; 


Js 
The Drama 


Our readers must kcep in mind that in 
this department we only attempt to notice 
the plays that have been brought out dur- 
ing the preceding month; for our criti- 
cism of the best plays that have been run- 
ning for longer periods previous issues 
of the magazine containing this depart- 
ment must be consulted. As nine-tenths 
of the plays produced in America first 
appear in New York, our readers who 
happen to be in other cities of the country 
can determine what plays they wish to 
hear when they come to their own cities 
bv reading these New York criticisms. 
This department is meant more to give 
advice—as one friend would to another— 
as to what plays are worth seeing than to 
contain long and elaborate criticisms of 
theatrical technic. As we said before, we 
shall for the most part notice only those 
plays which a cultured man would enjoy 
seeing with his family. We are under 
no obligations to say something about 
everything. 

The best plays produced this month 
beyond question were: Classical, Mar- 
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lowe and Sothern’s revival of “ Ham- 
let;” society drama, Mrs. Fiske’s 
“Hedda Gabler,” and sentimental, War- 
field’s “ The Music Master.” 

Last month we spoke in most glowing 
terms of Mr. Sothern’s and Miss Mar- 
lowe’s rendering of “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
and “ Much Ado About Nothing.” This 
month they produced “ Hamlet ”—un- 
questionably the greatest drama that has 
ever been written. Last year Professor 
Phelps, of Yale, wrote in THE INDE- 
PENDENT a long and appreciative account 
of Mr. Sothern’s interpretation of Ham- 
let. Professor Phelps then said that dur- 
ing the two years that Mr. Sothern had 
been playing “ Hamlet ” he had improved 
so that his acting was then uniformly 
good and in certain passages superb. 
This year Mr. Sothern has greatly bet- 
tered his former efforts, so that we have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
he is to-day the greatest living Hamlet. 
Miss Marlowe as Ophelia was supreme. 
Her beautiful voice was never heard to 
better advantage and in the “ mad scene ” 
she was incomparable. If Miss Marlowe 
was better than Mr. Sothern in her parts 
in “Much Ado About Nothing” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Mr. Sothern cer- 
tainly outshone Miss Marlowe in “ Ham- 
let,” and that alone is very remarkable 
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praise for Mr. Sothern. The play on the 
whole is the best thing that has been 
given, or probably will be given, in 
America this year, and in seeing it the 
present critic (who, it is only fair to say, 
has never seen Booth in Hamlet) spent 
the most enjoyable evening he ever re- 
members at a theater. Except for the 
fact that Mr. Sothern has cut a little too 
much of the text of the libretto, there 
can be no fault found with the whole 
production. Every one should see Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe in “ Hamlet ” 
this. winter. The rest of the cast is 
more than excellent. 

It can no longer be said that “ the 
serious drama ” cannot find a hearing in 
America. There are no more serious 
actresses than Mrs. Fiske and Miss 
O’Neil, and for a month now they have 
presented similar and in some cases 
identical réles of the most serious of 
dramatists, Ibsen and Sudermann. Nat- 


urally Miss O’Neil suffers by such direct 
comparison with the older and more 
finished actress, but she is entitled not 
merely to applause for her courage in 
essaying the difficult parts in which Mrs. 


Fiske has so long reigned supreme and 
unchallenged, but for a real success in 
accomplishment. Miss O’Neil lacks the 
graceful sinuosity and delicate modula- 
tion of her rival, but has a clearer enun- 
ciation and at times shows equal force in 
both expressed and repressed emotion. 
Where Mrs. Fiske shows temperament, 
Miss O’Neil shows temper. Both have a 
fondness for that incarnation of femi- 
nine selfishness and love of intrigue, 
Hedda Gabler, the cat-woman, or rather 
the tiger woman, who delights to flesh 
her claws in every one who approaches 
her, and to feel them writhe under her 
power. Both, too, find a good oppor- 
tunity for the display of their powers in 
Magda, who personifies the perpetually 
recurrent revolt of the young against 
the old, nowadays especially intense since 
our young women as well as our young 
men are demanding the right to inde- 
pendence of. personality. 

To Miss O’Neil we owe thanks for 
giving us an opportunity to see for the 
first time here Sudermann’s “ Johannis- 
feur,” a play without interest of plot or 
action or wording, but which inher 
hands showed unsuspected possibilities 
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for the expression of intense and natural 
emotion. The play is an eruption of 
pagan passion in a commonplace Chris- 
tian household. Miss O’Neil has ex- 
cellent support in Mr. McKee Rankin 
for tyrannical fathers and Miss Gertrude 
Binley in ingenue parts. 

Ibsen has taught even French dra- 
matists that love is not the only thing 
in the world suitable for dramatic pur- 
poses. Among the new playwrights who 
are using the stage to pillory social and 
political abuses is Brieux, and it is for- 
tunate that Madame Rejane interrupted 
her salacious series of Zazas and Saphos 
long enough to give us his exposure of 
political graft, La Robe rouge, in which 
she was the original Yanetta. Unless the 
play is a gross exaggeration of real con- 
ditions, judicial corruption through po- 
litical favoritism has reached a far worse 
stage in France than in the United States. 
In their evenness and finish of execution 
and in the perfection of every minor by- 
play the French company give us some 
much needed lessons. 

That the discovery of unsuspected 


wickedness in high places is no better 
as a dramatic motive and is not half so 
pleasant a discovery either, as unsus- 
pected goodness in the lowly, is demon- 
strated to us by David Warfield in “ The 


Music Master.” A sweeter. and more 
thoroughly wholesome play is rarely 
seen, and we need not feel pessimistic 
over popular taste when such a play 
packs the house from garret to base- 
ment. Mr. Belasco has no reason to fear 
the power of the trust so long as he gives 
such good plays and players. Mr. War- 
field is, like Walter Crane, a recently 
reformed comedian, and takes the part of 
the old German musician with a humor 
which does not detract from its pathos 
and strength. 

Those who want to become acquainted 
with all the good plays of the season 
should see Sir Charles Wyndham and his 
English company in T. W. Robertson’s 
well-known play, “ David Garrick.” But 
there are a dozen other plays more worth 
while now being played in New York or 
touring the country. Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham is an actor of very high quality and 
“ David Garrick” is a good old English 
historical play of love, tears, kisses and 
laughter. The cast is good, and yet the 
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play somehow as a whole is not very tak- 
ing. Miss Mary Moore, whose name ap- 
pears on the bills in the same large type 
as Sir Charles Wyndham’s, comes very 
near being a stick, and is anything but 
the attractive, wheeling, bewitching girl 
she is evidently intended to be. The play 
seems to have no difficulty in drawing 
large houses. We take pleasure ir saying 
that Sir Charles Wyndham is the only 
actor we have ever seen who takes a 
drunken part without offense to the 
decencies. 

The new comedy opera entitled “ The 
Two Roses,” now at the Broadway The- 
ater, affords Fritzi Scheff an excellent 
opportunity again to demonstrate her 
singing abilities. Her performance in 
this work is characterized by a charm- 
ing musical voice of wide range, pleasing 
recitative, as well as beauty of person 
and adornment. The plot of the play 
hinges upon the star’s assumption of 
two characters—viz., Rose Decourcelles 
and Rose Marie—hence “The Two 
Roses.” As musical comedies go it is 
above but not way above the average. 


A great many people think May Irwin 
in her comedy, “ Mrs. Black is Back” 
(by George V. Hobart, the creator of 
“ Dinkelspiel ”), is one of the funniest 
things that could possibly be seen. To 
our view it does not compare with “ The 
College Widow,” now running so suc- 
cessfully in New York, either in wit, 
grace, or in those things in which a com- 
edy should excel. It is, however, very 
humorous and is made up almost entirely 
of that very exaggerated American fool- 
erv whose delightful inanities keep one 
in convulsions of laughter from the time 
the curtain rises until it falls. Mrs. 
Black is Back” is not a rare comedy in 
any respect, tho it affords May Irwin 
numerous chances to sing some of her 
illimitable topical songs. 

“Humpty Dumpty” is one of those 
gorgeous spectacular affairs that one 
wants to see once every five or ten years. 
There must be two hundred female parts 
in the play and they assume myriads of 
costumes, each more dazzling and bril- 
liant than the preceding one; indeed, 
were it possible, the spectator would be- 
come color tipsy. The plot is mil, but 
the humor is fairly good. ‘“ Humpty 
Dumpty ” appeals to both young and old. 
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The Romance of Lady Burton 


ISABEL ARUNDELL was a descendant 
of one of the oldest families among the 
English nobility. A few months before 
her death, and three years after she pub- 
lished the biography of her distinguished 
husband, she began an autobiography. 
But ill health and death intervened, and 
the volume has been completed by Mr. 
Wilkins.* The initial chapters are de- 
voted to her childhood and youth, and 
besides portraying her ardent nature and 
splendid mind they give the manner in 
which the young nobility were trained 
and educated in those days. In Boulogne 
in 1850 she met Richard Burton, of the 
Indian Service. He was a wanderer by 
inclination and a linguist and explorer 
by profession. The young girl was 
magnetized by this oriental Englishman 
from the first moment his eyes rested 
upon her until the day of her death; but 
not until four years later was Burton 
himself attracted to her. And the chap- 
ters relating to the honorable secret of 
her love could only have been recorded 
of a woman capable of the noblest virtue 
andthe most delicate self respect. This, she 
would have said, was where heredity came 
to her support, for she believed that the 
blood in a man’s veins determined the 
quality of his spirit; and tho she might 
never have love requited, as the daughter 
of a gallant race she would not suffer 
the humiliation of even a tacit confes- 
sion. 

Now, it is a curious fact that even 
women, who have a higher conception of 
love than men, are apt to lose the in- 
Spiration of love with the saying of their 
marriage vows. Their powers of illusion 
are apparently destroyed by the hum- 
drum realities of an existence which is 
fixed and fully revealed to them. They 
lack in many cases the romantic enter- 
prise to develop the marital relation fur- 
ther than mere nature and a forced as- 
sociation demands. But Isabel was not 
of this class. We find that at the be- 
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ginning of her married life she wrote 
out certain rules “ for my guidance as a 
wife,” so good that if any woman fol- 
lowed them, whether her husband were 
an erratic student or a fishmonger, she 
could not fail of happiness or self re- 
spect, two things which many wives lack 
in the depths of consciousness : 

“Let your husband find in you a companion, 
friend and adviser, and confidante. 
And let him find in the wife what he and many 
other men fancy is only to be found in a mis- 
tress. Improve and educate yourself 
in every way that he may not weary 
of you try to look well and to dress 
well to please his eye. Perpetually 
work up his interests in the world. .. . 
Hide his faults from every one and back him 
up through every difficulty and trouble. 
Never permit any one to speak disrespectively 
of him before you. Never permit any 
one to tell you anything of his conduct in re- 
gard to other women. Do not bother 
him with religious talk; be religious yourself, 
etc.” 


This was a hard task my lady set be- 
fore her, one which only a gifted, good 
woman could have accomplished. And 
her success has made her biography read 
like a thrilling romance. She developed 
all that was good and possible in her 
marital relation. In England, where her 
husband had many enemies, she was his 
fortress; in the desert, or wilderness, on 
any foreign shore, she was his resource- 
ful comrade when difficulties threatened. 
She worked his will with a diplomacy 
and perseverance which he _ himself 
lacked, and reckoned herself compen- 
sated with his fame. 

The fashion now is for a married 
woman to emphasize her right to an ex- 
istence distinct from that of her husband. 
She guards jealously against his infringe- 
ment upon her privileges as an individ- 
ual differing from him in tastes, sympa- 
thies and ambitions. To such wives this 
volume will be a revelation if not a re- 
proach. No two people ever were more 
widely estranged by temperament and 
point of view than Lady Burton and her 
husband; yet she made their union per- 
fect and his life a success. She is the 
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pedestal upon which his fame will rest 
in history. She had a naively feminine 
way of working out the most astounding 
contradictions, to her eternal weight in 
glory,—as when she labored to find pub- 
lishers for his books, altho she disagreed 
with every sentiment expressed in them. 
Women of this day are often too nar- 
rowly adjusted to the right and wrong 
of things to do such a thing; but as a 
wife Lady Burton conceived that it was 
her honorable duty to further her hus- 
band’s interest in every undertaking. 
And it was not until after his death, when 
such service was no longer necessary, 
that she burned his manuscript transla- 
tion of The Scented Garden, at a great 
financial sacrifice, because she imagined 
the sensuality of the work would 
give color to rumors about Burton’s life 
in India and Africa. 

The book contains many interesting 
descriptions of foreign countries, delight- 
ful stories, and letters from distinguished 
people (especially from Gordon, the 
martyr at Kartoum). But its great at- 
traction is the involuntary contrasts 
which the reader makes between the bi- 
ography of a gifted man and the biog- 
raphy of an equally gifted woman. One 
is the calendar of scholarly achievements, 
of ambitions happily fulfilled, or bitterly 
defeated ; the other is a testament of love, 
loyalty and sacrifice. 

a] 


Chancellor and Hewes’s History 
of the United States* 


Histories of our country are pouring 
forth from the American presses in such 
quick succession and are being adver- 
tised with such wealth of diction and 
extravagance of self-praise that the wise 
man will buy none of the wares until he 
has sought the advice of “one who 
knows.” 

The new volume is the first of ten pros- 
pective volumes, in which the authors 
say that they hope to present the results 
of the latest investigation by trained 
scholars. They propose that each volume 
shall treat of four topics: First, Popula- 
tion and Politics; second, War and Con- 


*THE UNITED States. A HISTORY OF THREE 


CENTURIES, 1607-1904. By Wm. EB. Chancellor and 
Fletcher W. Hewes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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and fourth, Civilization, the last to treat 
religion, morality, literature and art, edu- 
cation and social life. The third division, 
which is under the care of Mr. Hewes, 
who is called the “ author of Statistical 
Atlas of the United States ””—ignoring 
Mr. Gannett, the chief compiler—is re- 
garded as the “ peculiarly distinct feature 
of the work.” The whole conception of 
the new history is, therefore, mechanical, 
rather than artistic. In a word, the 
“parts” might well appear as separate 
history, for they are not related to each 
other as parts of an organic whole. This 
failure to develop the story, to increase 
the interest of the reader in the unfolding 
tale, is the greatest defect of the work. 
Mr. Chancellor attempts on his part by a 
lively, allusive style to hold the attention 
by rhetorical effect. There is some fine 
writing, where the “lure of the South- 
land,” the “lion nature in the blood of 
the English race,” and some sententious 
truisms take the place of real thought 
and accurate statement of fact. There is 
too great fondness for overworked fig- 
ures of speech and trite quotations. Mr. 
Hewes is less rhetorical, tho we cannot 
approve of tobacco as “a striking spec- 
tacular product of colonial years.” 

Even if the work were not authorita- 
tive in the scientific sense, it might have 
a value as a popular history, but that the 
deliberately chosen form precludes the 
possibility of holding the ordinary reader. 
Mr. Hewes’s work, which alone offers 
any new ideas or facts not found in 
former well-known histories, is charac- 
terized by much’ interesting informa- 
tion not presented in a logical form. 
The references and notes, which are rele- 
gated to the back part of the book, to the 
end that the ordinary reader may not be 
annoyed thereby, serve only to publish 
the authors’ ill command of their bibliog- 
raphy and utter ignorance of the best 
critical work that has been done. The 
work is not only not based on the sources 
as the authors frankly state, but it is not 
based on the exclusively best secondary 
authorities. It is rather a hodge-podge 
of good and bad hopelessly interwoven. 
In spite of all these facts, however, the 
error is honest error and there is no trace 
of the historical mountebank that may be 
so clearly seen in a big historical series 
that made its first appearance a few 
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months ago. There are, moreover, some 
very praiseworthy things to be said for 
this work, First, it clearly shows that 
American history up to the Revolution 
must be viewed from the point of view 
of expanding Europe. Again, the energy 
of the illustrator has been devoted to 
maps, diagrams and charts to explain the 
text, instead of portraits and imaginary 
pictures to amuse. There are 18 large 


maps and diagrams, besides 132 smaller 
maps placed where they are of service. 
In fact, the book has many real uses, and 
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become a popular writer in many lan- 
guages; that his writings should meet 
us in daily papers side by side with po- 
litical prognostications and directions for 
cultivating the biceps? In The Double 
Garden* he tells us again of Pelléas, but 
it is shocking to find that. this Pelléas 
now is not the lover who played with the 
living hair streaming down on his face 
from the balcony, but is only a bull pup. 
However, the new Pelléas is quite as hu- 
man as the old. 

Maeterlinck is possessed of the fairy 


: x 3 3 


The New Pelléas of Maurice Maeterlinck 


with greater care on future volumes, the 
series may become a contribution to 
American history. 


A Modern Mystic 


[tT is a curious: transformation by 
which the young Belgian who was in- 
troduced to us not so many years ago 
as “the Shakespeare of marionettes ” 
has become—shall we say?—the Emer- 
son of marionettes. Who could have 
foreseen that he would escape the narrow 
and esoteric circle of the Symbolists and 


wand of the story books and is able to 
make human at a touch not only the 
lower animals, but insects, flowers and 
inanimate things. Such magic has not 
been seen since Ruskin wrote the “Ethics 
of the Dust” and made the crystals live. 
There are many authors nowadays who 
make animals stand on their hind legs 
and talk, but Maeterlinck’s method of 
making us recognize our poor relations 
is quite different from this easy and me- 
chanical one. His theme is the unity 





* THE DOUBLE GARDEN. Bu Maurice Maeter- 
linck. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40. 
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of nature. He opens for us the bee-hive 
and, behold, it is an insect state. Every 
object becomes a microcosm. He takes 
out the flower from the cranny and uses 
it as a key to unlock the universe. The 
chrysanthemum, as he shows, “ bears 
flowers impregnated through and 
through with the thought and will of 
man, flowers already human, so to 
speak.” All nature for him is aglow with 
an inner and spiritual life. He does not 
presume to explain the “riddles of the 
universe ”; he rejoices in their mystery 
and in their beauty. Fourteen years ago 
he made us all feel saddened that we were 
all “ sightless,” groping along the walls 
of a room we could never see and trying 
in vain to touch each other. Now, 
Maeterlinck is a grown man he is no 
longer afraid of the dark. He has come 
to love it, to feel that it is a kindly ob- 
scurity, not filled with the specters and 
hippogriffs of ancient dreams; but mys- 
tic, wonderful and throbbing in accord 
with human pulses. 

To those of feeble faith who thought 
that science and machinery would banish 
poetry, Maeterlinck must give surprise. 
No one is more imbued with modern 
science or more in touch with the worka- 
day world, yet what writer is there who 
is fuller of poetry? He takes it as his 
task to show to the world the poetry in 
the commonplace, and surely nothing is 
now more needed. Even the rattling, 
buzzing and gasoline burning automobile 
does not frighten off so courageous a 
poet. He boldly mounts it as tho it were 
Pegasus and thus sings the song of 
Speed : 

“T give a slow turn to the mysterious ‘ad- 
vance ignition’ lever, and regulate carefully 
the admission of the gasoline. The pace grows 
faster and faster, the delirious wheels cry aloud 
in their gladness. And at first the road comes 
moving toward me, like a bride waving palms, 
rhythmically keeping time to some joyous mel- 
ody. But it soon grows frantic, springs for- 
ward and throws itself madly upon me, rushing 
under the car like a furious torrent, whose 
foam lashes my face; it drowns me beneath 
its wave, it blinds me with its breath. Oh, that 
wonderful breath! It is as tho wings, as tho 
myriad wings no eye can see, transparent wings 
of great supernatural birds that have their 
homes on invisible mountains swept by eternal 
snow, have come to refresh my eyes and my 
brow with their overwhelming fragrance! Now 
the road drops sheer into the abyss, and the 
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magical carriage rushes ahead of it. The trees, 
that for so many slow-moving years have se- 
renely dwelt on its borders, shrink back in 
dread of disaster. They seem to be hastening 
one to the other, to approach their green heads, 
and in startled groups to debate how to bar the 
way of the strange apparition. But as this 
rushes onward, they take panic and scatter and 
fly, each one seeking its own habitual place; 
and as I pass they bend tumultuously forward, 
and their myriad leaves, quick to the mad joy 
of the force that is chanting its hymn, murmur 
in my ears the voluble psalm of Space, acclaim- 
ing and greeting the enemy that hitherto has 
always been conquered but now at last 
triumphs! Speed.” 
es 


The Infant Muse 


At first thought there is something 
uncanny and disquieting in the sight 
of these two volumes of verse* written 
by two little girls between the ages of 
six and ten. But on examinaation the 
wonder abates a little. For it may be 
remarked, in the first place, that many 
of these “poems” are poems only 
metaphorically or by courtesy—that 
is to say, they are rhythmically indis- 
tinguishable from prose: 

“ Walking on the hill I saw five little dande- 
lions with their yellow dresses on. 

They thought it was summer. 

Six of them had gone to seed, and had their 

white dresses on.” 


Surely it requires no great discrimi- 
nation to perceive that this, tho it may 
be very precocious indeed of young 
Miss Cooley, is not exactly poetry. 
And, in fact, it js in general true of 
her work that while it is intimately 
“felt,” the most of it, yet it consists 
very largely of mere transcriptions of 
nature, a turning over of direct obser- 
vation into language, and is therefore 
poetical only as a child’s use of lan- 
guage is always naturally poetical— 
that is, in the employment of simple 
sensation and in the broader pictorial 
faculty: 

“Tt was an autumn day; 

The leaves had turned brown and yellow and 

red, 

And were gently falling. 

It was an autumn day.” 





*Tur PopmMs or a CHIED. By Julia Cooley. 
With an Introduction by Richard Le Gallienné. 
New York: R. H. Russell. $1.60. 

THE SEA GULLS AND OTHER Poms. By Enid 
Welsford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
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And, furthermore, it is well to re- 
member that, tho children have been 
improvising for generations, or even 
centuries, it is only lately that any one 
has begun to attach sufficient impor- 
tance to such matters to preserve any 
record of their performances. And 
truth to tell, we rather suspect, in the 
absence of any exact standard of com- 
parison, that very much of Miss Julia’s 
work differs from the linguistic ex- 
periments of many another child only 
in being more deliberate and self- 
conscious and in being fixed in print. 
And yet with all these abatements 
there remains a good deal that is cu- 
rious and admirable in her ingenuous 
little volume. When she writes, for 
instance, as tho in deprecation of be- 
ing taken for a precious little prig: 
“T’m not the silent one. 

I’m not the one that sits and reads the live- 

long day. 

I'm not the stone, the nesting-bird or the 

shadow of the stone ”— 


she displays an observation which is 
very unusual and a figurative applica- 
tion of it which is very happy. 

The case of Enid Welsford, the lit- 
tle English girl, is rather different. She 
has certainly an amazing sense for po- 
etic form. But at the same time what 
she writes is very largely reminiscent, 
no matter how or whence she may 
have absorbed it. A poem on the pas- 
sion of love by a young lady of eight 
or nine is not likely to contain a very 
strong first-hand inspiration. And 
while the following verses are a very 
extraordinary performance for a child. 
it will be seen that the conception and 
figures are assimilated rather than 
originated: 


TIME, DEATH AND LOVE. 


“Time looked into his Hour Glass, 
And proudly raised his head; 
‘Even the Kings of Nations 
Must kneel before me,’ he said. 


““T rule mankind with my Hour Glass.’ 
But Death, he looked up then 
And spake, as he worked his glittering Scythe. 
Blighting the lives of men. 


While they walk beneath the sky, 
But when they pass from the earth, Time, 
They bow to me and die.’ 
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“ As he wove a maiden’s wreath of flowers, 
Love spake so bold and free, 
‘Time and Death, ye are very great, 
But ye cannot compare with me; 
For thou art Time and thou art Death, 
But I am Eternity, ” 


a 
A Daughter of the Revolution. By Catherine 


M. Bearne. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


Most truly is the book’s title de- 
scriptive of its subject. A genuinely 
typical product of the first French 
Revolution was Mme. Junot, Duchesse 
d’Abrantés. The offspring of an aris- 
tocratic mother and of a father belong- 
ing to the socially much lower grade 
of the upper bourgeoise, whose death at 
an early stage of that troubled time left 
his family with expensive tastes and 
a small income, beautiful and receiving 
the usual training of the French jeune 
fille, Laure Permon was fitting material 
to become the wife of the semi-well- 
born, and one of the most widely dis- 
tinguished of Napoleon’s Generals, and 
to become one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the brilliantly chaotic court 
of the first Empire. The mingled wis- 
dom and unwisdom, the elevations and 
the degradations of sentiment, the 
purities and the impurities of mind, the 
noble self-sacrifices and the acts of ap- 
palling selfishness, the greatness and 
the littleness which characterized the 
times, are all frankly, almost uncon- 
sciously depicted in these pages. The 
present volume has been greatly 
abridged from the eighteen volumes 
which framed the original memoirs 
and for the hasty modern reader who 
has little inclination to wade through 
such a mass of frequently unimpor- 
tant details the work has been improved 
thereby, as it has not been by the many 
interpolations of the editor’s own opin- 
ions and those of others. 


& 


Falaise of the Blessed Voice. By William 
Stearns Davis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

The scene of this historical novel is 
laid in France during the early part of 
the reign of “ Saint Louis.” The plot 
turns upon the jealousy of the Queen 
Mother toward Margaret, the wife of 
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the young King, upon a flaw in the 
marriage ceremony which united them, 
and upon the effort of the Monk King 
to achieve an earthly sense of sov- 
ereignty. It is well written and inter- 
esting. Falaise, the blind girl, is the 
pathetic instrument which the author 
uses to work those miracles which are 
always the feature of medieval ro- 
mances. Doubtless an investigation, 
by the way, would prove that blind 
people and hunchbacks have figured 
more conspicuously in French fiction 
than any other. The French mind has 
something of the Caliban humor in it. 
It is malformed somewhere in the 
psychic regions, and these morbid types 
are literary expressions of this singu- 
larity. They carry upon them the red 
birthmark of the Gallic under mind. 


& 


Readings from Modern Mexican Authors. 
By Frederic Starr. Chicago: the Open 
Court Pub. Co. 

The political and industrial develop- 
ment of Mexico since its independence 


has, doubtless, overshadowed the im- 
portance of the growth in its literature, 
but it must be remembered that Mexi- 
can literature is as much the heir of 
Lope de Vega and Cervantes as Amer- 
ican literature is heir to Shakespeare 


and Sir Walter Scott. Its growth, 
therefore, is well worth watching, and 
it is seemly that attention should be 
called to living Mexican writers who 
are making names for themselves in 
the history of their Republic. Mr. Fred- 
eric Starr has provided material for 
such a study in Readings from Mod- 
ern Mexican Authors. The book con- 
tains short notices of twenty-nine writ- 
ers and translations of extracts which 
Mr. Starr offers as specimens of their 
productions. They comprise descrip- 
tions, history, fiction and the drama, 
and will be read with interest. 
& 

Recreations of an Anthologist. By Brander 

Matthews. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $1.00 net. 


” 


“ Birrelling,” as the practice is now 
called, about the byways of literature, 
Professor Matthews turns up a mass of 
half-forgotten quatrains, epigrams and 
satires in verse, and discourses pleasant- 
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ly concerning them. Most of them, it 
must be said, have little value other 
than as curiosities. A rather dreary 
field is that surveyed in the chapter on 
“ American Satires in Verse,” while 
that on “American Epigrams ” reveals 
but few examples worthy to endure. 
There is, of course, Lowell’s felicitous 
stroke at Ben Butler: 
“B—, taught by Pope to do his good by 
stealth, 
’Twixt participle and noun no difference 
feeling, 
In office placed to serve the Commonwealth, 
Does himself all the good he can by steal- 
ing.” 
But it is splendidly isolated from its 
fellows. The chapter on “The Un- 
collected Poems of H. C. Bunner” re- 
calls many of the once well-known cre- 
ations of that gifted author, and repro- 
duces the famous chant royal on the 
delinquent boarder locked in his room, 
“ Behold the Deeds.” 


as 


The Constitutions and Other Select Docu- 
ments, Illustrative of the History of 
France, 1789-1901. By Frank Mallor 
Anderson. Minneapolis: The W. H. Wil- 
son Co. 

What stone that is still unquarried 
and timber that is yet standing in the 
forest might be to the architect, are 
these documents to one who would 
make a comprehensive study of France 
and her progress upward through the 
long and oppressive course of an un- 
constitutional monarchy which suc- 
ceeded the feudality of earlier times to 
a republic. As records of the swiftly 
succeeding changes which distinguish 
the history of France during the last 
dozen of decades, these documents are 
valuable, but taken alone they are far 
from being history, and this volume of 
them will hardly be found very inter- 
esting in any but the most earnest of 
students. The latter will find it worthy 
of careful, comparative study, begin- 
ning with the long chain of “ abolish- 
ments ” of this, that and the other feu- 
dal privilege, or extortion, or oppres- 
sion, which was the first expression of 
the popular revolt against the nobles. 
and continuing through the reconstruc- 
tive acts of the Consulate, the Empire, 
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the Restoration and their succeeding 
forms of government. 
ed 

Guide to the Archives of the Government of 
the United States. Compiled by Dr.C. H. 
Van Tyne and Mr. W. G. Leland. Pub- 
lished under the direction of Prof. A C. 
McLaughlin, of the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

This guide to the Government 
archives is the first serious attempt to 
give historical and scientific workers 
information as to the vast quantity of 
historical documents collected in va- 
rious Government offices. Every de- 
partment, every bureau and every di- 
vision has been carefully examined and 
many historical treasures that have 
been forgotten for years have been 
brought to light. Often even the offi- 
cials had forgotten them, for the rec- 
ords of the day alone interested them, 
and the past was heedlessly buried 
deeper and deeper. Many chapters of 
our national history will have to be re- 
written when the truths hidden in 
these old papers have been brought to 
light by the investigators who will now 
be attracted to work in our archives. 
The size and nature of the collections, 
their location and the rules governing 
their use are all set forth in this val- 
uable manual. The admirable arrange- 
ment, index and bibliography give the 
work great utility as a work of refer- 
ence. This book is another of the aids 
to science that we owe to grants made 
by the Carnegie Institution. 


& 


The Power of Silence. A Study of the Values 
and Ideals of the Inner Life. By Horatio 
W. Dresser. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35. 

_ There is little need to do more than 
simply refer to Mr. Dresser’s The 

Power of Silence. Since it first ap- 

peared, in 1895, it has been reprinted 

annually, and this is a sufficient indica- 
tion that it has won its way to the 
hearts of the readers to whom its expo- 
sition of the value of testing experi- 
ence by meditation especially appeals. 

The author has now rewritten the book 

and enlarged it with six new chapters. 

The present edition fully maintains the 

clearness of style and treatment which 

characterized its predecessor, and, in- 
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deed, the first three chapters would 
form no mean introduction to philos- 
ophy for the student, who often enters 
upon that study with a very inadequate 
notion of its scope and object. As a 
vade mecum on experience and a guide 
to concentration of thought the volume 
will commend itself to many, and it 
can be specially prescribed for those 
who are bitten by the anopheles of 
those forms of religious belief which 
arrogate to themselves the name of 


science. 
& 


God and Government. By J. Martin Rhode, 
A.M. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 


In God and Government we have 
a very earnest, very inspiring effort to 
aid in bringing about that time seen in 
vision by the seer of Patmos, when 
“The kingdom of the word is become 
the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ.” Nothing can be better than 
the spirit shown in Mr. Rhode’s treat- 
ment of the “ Sovereignty of God” and 
“ Divinity in Government.” Few in- 
dictments could be more scathing than 
those which he makes against the cor- 
ruption which exists, too manifestly, in 
every phase of national, municipal, so- 
cial and individual life. Loyal to his 
church and patriotic toward his coun- 
try, it is evident that Mr. Rhode is 
grieved, as thousands of earnest souls 
are, to see evils existing which are hos- 
tile to both. But does not this very 
earnest grief sometimes becloud the 
mind? It was all very well for Her- 
cules to cleanse the Augean stable by 
turning Alpheus and Peneus into it. 
Would legislation, to which Mr. Rhode 
is constantly appealing, make as clean 
a sweep in our case? Legislation is al- 
ready at work, but the evils remain. 
The real source of mischief in the ma- 
jority of our political, municipal, social 
evils lies not in the lack of safeguards 
and standards of right, but in the want 
on the part of the individual of a reali- 
zation that civic responsibility is as 
much a necessary part of a man’s re- 
ligion as the—too often absolutely sel- 
fish—provision for a future beyond the 
present life. Here the question arises: 
Has the Church done its part faith- 
fully? Has it inculcated the necessity 
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of living uprightly equally in our po- 
litical, social and individual capacities? 
Do pastors and people proclaim the 
necessity of conscience in citizenship 
as well as in transactions affecting the 
churches of which they are members? 


5 


Goss’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition. Reprinted from the edition of 
1811. With an introduction by James K. 
Hosmer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

Goss’s journal is a valuable part of the 
records of the great exploration and has 
aided materially in straightening out 
doubtful matters related in the other 
journals. Unfortunately, it is not in Ser- 
geant Goss’s own words. It was written 
out for him in somewhat pedantic lan- 
guage by a schoolmaster, David Mc- 
Keehan, and thus most of the natural- 
ness and spontaneity in the original 
notes have been irretrievably lost. 
Published in Pittsburgh in 1807, 
the appearance of this journal ante- 
dated that of the Commanders by 
seven years. It was promptly pirated 
and other editions were published in 
1810, 1811, 1812 and 1847, not to speak 
of a London edition of .1808 and a 
French edition of 1810. Between the 
present and the last previous edition a 
period of nearly sixty years elapsed. 
Goss had a long and, in many respects, 
notable history. He was at various times 
a soldier and fought at Lundy’s Lane 
and other engagements in the Niagara 
campaign. He died at Wellsburg, W. 
Va., in 1870, at the age of ninety-nine. 


ed 


Journalism and Literature. By H. W. Boyn- 
a Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
1.25. 

It is a broad field and oft furrowed that 
is turned over again in the essays en- 
titled Journalism and Literature. They 
are not teeming with a marked personal- 
ity, nor are they alive with burning ideas. 
On the contrary, they are curt, practical, 
matter of fact; in short, just the kind of 
lectures one might hear in a conservative 
business college. Ifa great novelist must 
have a great theme to produce a work of 
import, acriticto command attention must 
have something to say, and his strength 
must lie in his powers of analysis. 
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The message of a Saint Beuve, Taine or 
a Brunétiére is sadly lacking in the es- 
says of Mr. Boynton. The general trend 
of his papers is marked by a self-forced 
optimism, and his statements are weak- 
ened by intermittent apologies. He in- 
dulges in generalities and feebly disguises 
his personal criticism of living writers— 
a case where a suspicion is more tantaliz- 
ing than the bald printing of a name—a 
subterfuge for which Americans have lit- 
tle toleration. In “ Effusions of Fancy” 
the author speaks of a certain novel deal- 
ing with a Scotch farm as a decidedly 
morbid work. He has reference to “ The 
House with the Green Shutters ”—with 
out doubt a morbid story. With a false 
minor premise Mr. Boynton hastily and 
illogically concludes that a book of this 
kind “is not the material of art. It will 
be useful to the reporter rather than to 
the story teller who hopes to have his 
work last.” If the author has no liking 


for the unpleasant, that is a matter per- 
tinent to himself, but such a statement 
that morbid themes are not fit material 
for art is not taking a wide view of the 
scope of modern literature. 


The main 
objection to these essays is that Mr. 
Boynton has endeavored to handle too 
many subjects. 


The Love of Azalea. By “ Onoto Watanna.” 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. §2.00.. 

In her latest book “ Onoto Watanna” 
continues her mistaken career as a Japa- 
nese novelist. Her local color is as erratic, 
her characters as impossible and their 
manners as reprehensible as in her pre- 
vious stories. The hero, an American 
missionary, and the heroine, a poor but 
proud daughter of the samurai, are equal- 
ly lacking in the characteristics of their 
respective classes. Mrs. Babcock has, 
however, made a distinct gain by desert- 
ing the dangerous path of the historical 
novel, so full of pitfalls for the unwary, 
and cutting herself conveniently loose 
from all hampering conditions of time 
and space. The scene of the missionary’s 
labors and of Azalea’s love is a little 
Japanese village called Sanyo. Here the 
young man, who has been working for 
some time with no gleam of hope or suc- 
cess, makes his first convert, a samurai’s 
daughter; courts her with a haste and 
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impetuosity that sweep all before them, 
marries her with the same lightning 
speed, and leaves her alone, and almost 
without money, when he is recalled by 
his board for an indefinite time. It is 
then that a wicked stepmother and a re- 
jected Japanese suitor get in their deadly 
work. Through the machinations of the 
stepmother Azalea on her wedding day 
threw away her ancestral tablets and be- 
came an outcast from her own people. 
Consequently, when the rejected suitor, 
from whom the guileless missionary had 
borrowed what little money he had left 
with his wife, forecloses on the house 
and furniture, tearing the frail struc- 
ture down about his own ears when 
Azalea refuses to marry him during her 
husband’s absence, the deserted wife with 
her baby become houseless beggars, and, 
after wandering about for months in a 
starving condition, drift at last into the 
clutches of the rejected suitor. The 
samurai blood comes to the surface in the 
end, however, and Azalea, with the sword 
left her for suicidal purposes by her 
jealous maid, gives her importunate lover 
a very bad quarter of an hour, and is 
dragged in a swoon into the little de- 
serted church in which her husband had 
officiated so fruitlessly. Then all goes 
merry as a marriage bell, for, of course, 
the husband returns at this moment and 
finds her, and tho we are not permitted 
to see the punishment of the guilty and 
the final prosperity of the righteous, we 
are sure that these are accomplished in 
the good old way. se 


Literary Notes 


_ Two valuable bibliographical bulletins have 
just been issued by the Library of Con- 
gress, a “ Select List of Books (with refer- 
ences to periodicals) Relating to the Far 
East” and a “Check List of Large Scale 
Maps Published by Foreign Governments ” 
(Great Britain excepted). 


....The “Worth While Series” of small 
books in aftractive bindings, published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, adds to its list 
a practical piece of advice on “ How to Bring 
Up Our Boys,” by S. A. Nichol; a discussion 
of “The Lost Art of Reading,” by Dr. W. R. 
Nichol; a thoughtful essay on “The Inner 
Life,” by J. R. Miller, and “Bethink Your- 
selves,” by Lyof Tolstoy. The series has jus- 
tified itself, and, at the uniform price of 30 
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cents a volume, is a favorite with holiday book 
buyers. 


....The making of that excellent collection 
of the world’s best music, “The Musician’s 
Library” (Boston: Oliver Ditson Company; 
paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50 a volume), continues 
apace. The latest issues sent to us are: “Ten 
Hungarian Rhapsodies of Franz Liszt,” edited 
by August Spanuth and John Orth; “ Wagner 
Lyrics for Tenor” and “ Wagner Lyrics for 
Soprano,” edited by Carl Armbruster; “ Mod- 
ern French Songs” (two volumes), edited by 
Philip Hale, and “Songs by Thirty Ameri- 
cans,” edited by Rupert Hughes. Some of the 
earlier volumes of this notable series have been 
reviewed at length in THe INDEPENDENT. Each 
of the new volumes here enumerated is just 
as meritorious, both as an example of tasteful 
and artistic bookmaking (no more beautiful 
piece of music-printing has yet been achieved 
in America) and also as a result of careful and 
able editing. 

& 


Pebbles 


WE opine that it is to the credit of the 
St. Petersburg press that it has generously re- 
frained from claiming the loss of the Japanese 
Minister’s vermiform appendix as a Russian 
victory.—Louisville Times. 


The eagle is a noble bird, 
And wings its flight on high. 
The pigeon is of lowlier mold, 
But makes a better pie. 
—Browning’s Magazine. 


OH, MY LANNED! 


There was a young woman who planned 
To get herself held by the hanned; 
That she met with success, 
Is a very good guess, 
Because she exclaimed, “Ain’t it granned!” 
Cleveland Leader. 


....A wooden wedding surprise party was 
perpetrated on Mr. and Mrs. F. Bulman Mon- 
day night. The party found the couple, so we 
were informed, in a terrible shape. Frank was 
cooking water to wash his feet and his helper 
was sharpening the razor to cut off his long 
toe nails that had been troubling affairs around 
home in the knitting and scratching depart- 
ment. The party went right in and told Mr. 
and Mrs. Bulman their mission. George John- 
son made a speech that Dan Webster would 
not have felt bad over and presented a fine 
chair, also mouse traps and clothes pins were 
used like calling cards and given to the mar- 
ried ones. Refreshments were served and the 
water and razor put away for future use. The 
wooden party were composed of the follow- 
ing, etc., etc—Mt. Sterling, Ill., Democrat. 








Editorials 


The Democrats of the South 


Mucu advice has been given to the 
Democratic party, since the election, by 
Democrats, and most of it has been ad- 
dressed to the Democrats of the South. 
This advice, and the explanations and 
exhortations associated with it, should be 
considered in the light thrown upon the 
situation by facts which the count of 
votes has disclosed. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s enormous plurality, 
exceeding 2,500,000, was due to Demo- 
cratic losses in much larger measure than 
to Republican gains. That is to say, his 
vote exceeded Mr. McKinley’s in 1900 
by less than 500,000, while Judge Par- 
ker’s fell below Mr. Bryan’s by more than 
1,200,000. The entire number of votes 
cast, so far as it can be ascertained now, 
appears to have been a little less than the 
total in 1900, or even in 1896. It is plain 
that while a considerable number who 
were counted with the Democrats in 
those years voted this year for Mr. 
Roosevelt, and while others cast their 
ballots for the Socialist ticket, a great 
number did not vote at all. For example, 
in Ohio the Republican gain over Mr. 
McKinley’s vote was 54,700, but Judge 
Parker’s vote was less than Mr. Bryan’s 
by 128,000, and the Socialist and Prohi- 
bitionist gain was only 40,000. There 
were dull times at polling places in the 
South on election day. Less than 55,000 
votes were cast in Louisiana; Alabama’s 
returns show only 109,000; Virginia’s 
total was less than 130,000, and Georgia’s 
official count was less than 131,000. 

One of the advisers is President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, a son of Virginia, who perceives 
that the South has a unique opportunity 
to perform a great national service by 
“thrusting out of the party utterly and 
once for all the radical theorists and 
populists, who ought never to have been 
admitted,” and by uniting with the con- 
servatives of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Indiana and some other 
States. The old-time Democrats, he 
says, have revolted, and will act with no 
erganization that harbors the radicals. 
An obvious comment upon this advice is 
that in the recent campaign the South 
did unite with the conservatives of the 
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Northeast, with disastrous results; that 
those who revolted, as the returns show, 
were not the old-time Democrats, but the 
radicals, who went out in hosts without 
being ordered out, and that a party 
whose total vote, as proved by the re- 
turns, has been reduced by 20 per cent. 
since 1900, is more in need of recruits 
than of expulsions. 

Colonel Harvey, of New York, in an 
address at Charleston, also saw an oppor- 
tunity for the South, which, being “ the 
mainstay and living reality ” of true De- 
mocracy, should now, he said, assume 
leadership, altho he found in the party’s 
record “a reasonable justification for a 
deep-seated conviction in the minds of 
thinking men that it had not in recent 
years demonstrated a capacity to govern 
wisely and well.” Still, he thought the 
Democrats of the North and West would 
follow Southern leadership. 

Mr. John Sharp Williams’s remarks in 
South Carolina last week deserve consid- 
eration because of his prominence last 
year as a Democratic leader of some 
sagacity in Congress. The causes of the 
recent defeat, as he saw them, were the 
association in the public mind of Demo- 
cratic rule with industrial and commer- 
cial depression, the popularity of the 
proposition to “ curb the South” by re- 
ducing its representation, and the per- 
sonal popularity of Mr. Roosevelt. The 
cry went up, he said, that “one white 
man in the South should not have as much 
voting and electing power as two or three 
white men in the North.” He warned 
the South that it must give up its burn- 
ings at the stake. “Things like the 
Statesborough affair must stop.” 

Mr. Williams is oppressed by a con- 
viction that the Republicans are about 
to reduce the South’s representation 
without applying the same rule to their 
own States in the North. This is 4 
thought unworthy of his brains. It is 
not likely that Congress will pass any 
Crumpacker bill, and it is impossible that 
it should enact any law that did not 
equally apply to Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Mr. Williams would 
accept the reduction if it should be 
accompanied by the repeal of the Fif 
teenth Amendment. But, as he sees it 
near at hand without this concession, he 
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advises passive resistance. The South- 
ern States, he says, must ignore the. re- 
duction, must elect their Representatives 
as they do now and send them to Wash- 
ington. When they are excluded they 
must take the question to the courts on 
suits for their salaries. By the Supreme 
Court’s decision he would abide. While 
the Southern States should continue to 
be unrepresented they would be an ob- 
ject lesson of which in time the North 
would be weary and ashamed. Then 
justice would be given to the South. In 
this curious address he devised other 
courses of action to be pursued in certain 
contingencies. All of them are proofs of 
the melancholy aberration of a man 
whose service as leader of his party in 
the House led us to expect better things 
of him. Alas! if John Sharp Williams 
thus wanders, where is the Democratic 
party of the South to look for leaders 
whom Northern Democrats will gladly 
and submissively follow? 

Will the Democrats of the North ac- 
cept the Gormans, the Carmacks, the 
Vardamans and the Tillmans? To such 


leaders as these, to the injustice and dis- 
honesty of the South’s treatment of the 
negro, and to their own intense pro- 
vincialism the Southern Democrats owe 
their political weakness, which also saps 
the strength of their party in the North. 
What has become of the South’s chiv- 


alry? There is none of it in counting 
negroes for representation and not al- 
lowing them to be counted for anything 
else. There is none of it in laws dishon- 
estly framed to disfranchise an illiterate 
negro and at the same time to place the 
= in the hand of an equally illiterate 
white, 

It must be a very small Democratic 
partv in the North that will consent to 
be led by the’ Democratic party of the 
South in its present condition. One thing 
that has been driving Northern Demo- 
crats out of their party is the attempt of 
their Southern associates to obtain par- 
tial control of the Government by means 
of injustice at home and an alliance with 
more reasonable men in States where 
freemen are not tricked out of their votes 
because of their color, and where elec- 
tions are not an empty farce. Such al- 
lances, whether they be -with Bryan radi- 
tals or Parker conservatives, will come 
'o nothing so long as the South, honor- 
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ing its Tillmans and despising its Booker 
Washingtons, shall refuse to attempt a 
solution of its race problem with a decent 
regard for the principles of justice. 


a 


To-Day’s Golden Jubilee in 
Rome. 


To-pay is commemorated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first promulgation of 
a dogma by any Pope independent of a 
Council. It was a bold step. On De- 
cember 8th, 1854, Pius IX, fully sixteen 
years before the decree of Papal Infalli- 
bility in the Vatican Council, declared 
ex cathedra that the Virgin Mary was 
conceived immaculate—z.e., without the 
taint of Adam’s sin. 

In a different strain had Bernard of 
Clairvaux written to the Canons of the 
church of Lyons. What he told Pius 
overlooked—namely, that a miraculous 
conception alone, like that of Jesus, could 
escape the stain of original sin. The: 
theological principles of Clairvaux -were 
not those of the Vatican or Manresa. 
There was, moreover, no thought in 
those early days to upbuild the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception upon argu- 
ments from Scripture. The later scho- 
lastics first ferreted them out. Thomas 
of Aquin, the great guide of Catholic 
theology, followed in Bernard’s foot- 
steps and rejected the Immaculate Con- 
ception. He held that, like Jeremiah and 
John the Baptist, she was sanctified in her 
mother’s womb. Again, in explaining 
the word “conception,” scholastics like 
Thomas of Aquin, Bonaventure, Du- 
randus, taught it meant Mary’s sanctifi- 
cation. While the Liturgy of the Church 
is now brought forward as an argument, 
yet in the time of Thomas of Aquin the 
Mass of the Conception was unknown in 
Rome. Probably it had its origin in 
France, and was brought Romeward af- 
ter the seventy years’ stay of the Popes in 
Avignon. ; 

In his history of “ Positive Theology ” 
(Paris, 1904) the Abbé Turmel, of 
Rennes, refuses to blot his pages with 
“tous les pieux mensonges,” which from 
the thirteenth century onward were in- 
vented to help on the Immaculate Con- 
ception. These pious frauds include a 
number of visions which cannot be au- 
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thenticated and forgeries by the whole- 
sale. To Anselm, of Canterbury, was at- 
tributed a work in its favor; the writings 
of Thomas of Aquin were interpolated. 
Bernard’s letter to Lyons, above referred 
to, was made out a forgery. Says Tur- 
mel, page 400: 

“Tt was a common practice up to the close 
of the Middle Ages to interpolate texts, to 
bring out apocryphal works, to allege genuine 
writings to be apocryphal.” 


In 1854 Pius IX dreamed that his new 
dogma would insure Mary’s protection. 
She, we read in the Roman breviary, had 
always overcome all heresies. Before her 
Immaculate Conception the powers of 
darkness would be vanquished. What 
are the facts? The Papacy has shrunk 
more and more into its narrow shell. Its 
nunciatures are disappearing. France is 
a foe to the Church. The Temporal 
Power ended in the breach of Porta Pia, 
never to be restored in all likelihood; 
Italy is a kingdom in spite of Pope and 
Jesuit; the “non-expedit” against the 
Italians’ voting has proven a boomerang ; 
a free Church in a free State holds the 
ground; Cavour has outlasted Antonelli; 
Socialism is rampant in Latin Europe; 
Austria, thanks to the hostility of Leo 
XIII and Rampolla, is on the brink ; Aus- 
tria and Italy are still in union with 
Protestant Germany ; the Catholic revival 
in England has faded out among the 
children of Rome, and has its only vital- 
ity in the Anglican Church. 

Of the four Catholic universities created 
since 1854 Kensington and Dublin were 
practically still born, while the other two, 
Freiburg in Switzerland and that of 
Washington, are in serious danger. Of 
the home university we need say noth- 
ing; it has had more prominence than it 
wants during the past few months. Frei- 
burg, however, is noted for its contro- 
versies among its Dominican professors 
and between them and the Jesuits, to 
whom it must be an open sore that they 
have no professorships outside of Rome 
in Catholic universities. The bitterness 
of the two religious orders found vent in 
theological tracts about Grace, but chief- 
ly in the book 
uites,’ by a Dominican of Freiburg un- 
der the pen-name* “A. Miller.” In 
buildings, faculty, attendance and equip- 
iment Freiburg compares very poorly 


“ Les Origines des Jes-. 
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with Geneva, Berne or Zurich. After 
the Kulturkampf there was a revival in 
Germany, but signs of a reaction are 
many. Denifle’s attack on Luther is not 
the least significant of them, while an- 
other is the Munich monthly, Zwan- 
sigste Jahrhundert. The spirit of Dol- 
linger still lives in Bavaria, which has 
gathered fresh strength from the con- 
demnation of Schell of Wiirzburg’s 
writings. 

In the United States alone, and per- 
haps in Canada, has the egis of the Im- 
maculate Conception seemed efficacious. 
How really protective it has been can 
only be known when immigration ceases, 
and American Catholicism must grow of 
its own strength. 


A Warning and a Gift to 
Panama 


THERE was a serious warning in the 
speech which Secretary Taft made the 
other day to the leading men in the Re- 
public of Panama. He said: 


“You.should have a government in which 
the minority will enjoy equal rights with the 
majority, for an alleged government where the 
minority, upon a successful election by a ma- 
jority, retires from its country in exile and 
awaits the results of the next successful revo- 
lution is no government at all, but tyranny. 
Despotism is as possible by a majority of the 
people as by an individual. Unless respect for 
individual rights is shown in your country you 
will have no government worth supporting. 

“1 know you do not mean that the govern- 
ment you have solemnly established should 
go down through disagreements. All depends 
upon honest elections, for if the men in power 
control the elections, making the people's votes 
worthless, then the government is unlawful and 
should fall.” 


This warning applies to some other 
small island and continental republics 
about the Isthmus. Our nation may have 
to consider more closely its duty to main- 
tain order and the performance of inter- 
national obligations by these unstable 
governments. We should feel no such con- 
cern if these more turbulent countries had 
the steadiness and character of Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile. 

Particularly may this warning apply 
to Venezuela. Citizens of Germany ana 
Italy as well as of the United States are 
complaining of unjust exactions by the 
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Venezuelan Government, and our Gov- 


ernment is being asked whether it will 
choose itself to protect foreigners there 
or would prefer that again European 
fleets should exact reparation. Venez- 
uela guaranteed payment of interest to 
German investors in the bonds of the 
railroad from Caracas to Valencia, but 
has refused for some years to pay it. 
The Italian Government has intimated 
to Washington that its subjects have suf- 
fered cruel exactions from President 
Castro, and it waits to know whether we 
will assume the duties as well as the priv- 
ileges of the Monroe Doctrine. 

We are not anticipating any such par- 
ticular complications in Panama. There 
we are too close to allow revolutionary 
movements. We both protect and sub- 
sidize that Government. The agreement 
which Secretary Taft has made with the 
Panama Government by which there 
shall be in the Canal Strip no port of en- 
try, so that all imports shall come under 
the Panama tariff, is generous as well as 
just, and the other provisions are to the 
benefit of the little Republic and at the 
same time put it more closely under our 
care and protection. Thus Secretary 
Taft’s words are to Panama ‘a kindly 
warning and not at all a menace. 

But there is danger in Venezuela, in 
Colombia, in Haiti and in San Domingo, 
and it is likely that, with the extension 
of European commerce, and the com- 
plaints of European nations against op- 
pressions, exactions and the failure to 
maintain obligations, we may be com- 
pelled to intervene in the interests of 
peace and good order. It may be that 
President Roosevelt’s coming Adminis- 
tration will find here some of its most se- 
rious problems. 


Socialism and Socialism 


How far we-are from the attainment 
of clear popular thinking on the subject 
of socialism is daily revealed in speeches, 
editorials, essays and novels, hailing 
from many quarters. The other day a 
Western correspondent of a New York 
evening newspaper, in offering his ad- 
vice upon the reorganization of the 
Democratic party, remarked that “ some 
of the working class have been deceived 
by the fallacies of socialism, but the real- 
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ization of socialistic hopes would mean 
the establishment of the worst of all 
tyrannies—the tyranny of the many over 
the few.” 

It would be interesting if we could 
trace the workings of a human mind that 
arrives at so preposterous a conclusion. 
In its intrinsic quality all tyranny is in- 
finitely bad. There is no good tyranny, 
and no tyranny that can be conceived as 
morally better or worse than any other. 
The only discrimination that can be made 
between tyranny and tyranny is quantita- 
tive and in that aspect tyranny is bad in 
exact propertion to the number of human 
beings that are made to suffer by it. The 
tyranny of the few over the many has 
had its innings in this world for a very 
long time and it has “made countless 
thousands mourn.” It sent the Chris- 
tians of Rome to the arena and to 
the stake. It invented the monstrous 
horrors of the Inquisition. It scattered 
the Huguenots of France to the four 
quarters of the world. It desolated Eng- 
land through the implacable zeal of 
Bloody Mary and then of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is still consigning political exiles 
to Siberia. Just once in the whole his- 
tory of the Western world has the tyran- 
ny of the many over the few become a 
carnival of slaughter, and even that was 
incidental to a revolution that left the 
whole Western world immensely better 
off than it was before. That revolution 
swept away intolerable abuses. It was 
like a tornado that devastates a narrow 
track but leaves the air sweeter. The Re- 
public of France, to-day a great nation 
of prosperous people, enjoying liberty 
and equality, could not have existed until 
that work of destruction had been 
wrought. 

No one can really believe that a tyran- 
ny of the few over the many is better 
than a tyranny of the many over the few, 
unless in his secret heart he hates democ- 
racy and cherishes the aristocratic idea 
that the fewchave the divine right to rule. 


‘That idea is on its way to the shades of 


extinct things. It is destined to go to its 
own place, along with the eohippus and 
the pithecanthropus. 

But there is another absurdity in such 


thinking as that which we have here 


quoted. The socialism that is bruited by 
the little socialistic party that cannot see 
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beyond the interests of a wage-earning 
proletariat is not the only socialism. In- 
deed, it is a travesty of socialism as that 
great scheme of human organization was 
conceived by its founders—by minds like 
St. Simon and Robert Owen, and by its 
great protagonists, Rodbertus, Karl 
Marx and Ferdinand Lassalle. The 
Socialist Party leaders talk of a world 
in which the workingmen shall run 
things much as they imagine “ the mag- 
nates” run things now. The state, of 
course, is to own all land and capital and 
direct everybody’s labor, but the prole- 
tariat is to be the state. Over against 
this narrow program lies the conception 
of a self-conscious people organized as a 
true republic; controlling not only those 
res publice that make up the categories 
of politics and law, but also res publice 
of economic significance ; controlling the 
land, the one original base of supplies as 
the New England community controlled 
it in the early days of colonization; con- 
trolling the means of transportation and 
communication as the New England 
town controls its roads and bridges ; con- 
trolling the means of education and 
popular culture as the New England 
town controls its public schools, as the 
Western commonwealths control both 
their common schools and their State 
universities. This is socialism in its high- 
est and noblest conception, a conception 
. which differs from the American concep- 
tion of a republic only by putting great 
economic interests into the list of res 
publice along with political, legal and 
educational interests. 

To belittle this conception, to say con- 
temptuous things about it, to sneer at 
it, is to betray an inconsequential mind. 
No republic has yet endured, no consti- 
tutional monarchy even has endured, that 
has not to some extent brought the eco- 
nomic life of man under control and 
regulation by the public thought, the 
public conscience. If we are to have a 
republic at all the only possible question 
that can be raised about the public con- 
trol of economic interests is the question 
of expedient limits. Is it wise to leave 
land to private ownership subject only 
to the eminent domain of the state? Is 
it wise to create great artificial personali- 
ties—the public service and industrial 
corporations—and leave them substan- 


tially free to manage transportation and 
industry at their discretion? Or should 
we get on better if land, or at any rate 
certain particular lands, like mines, water 
fronts and terminal points, were publicly 
owned; if railways were publicly owned 
and managed, and if the greater indus- 
tries were state enterprises instead of 
private undertakings? 

These questions cannot be answered 
by the narrow minds of agitators that 
dream of a merely proletarian socialism. 
Neither can they be answered by self- 
constituted publicists who are incapable 
of distinguishing between widely differ- 
ent things that happen to be spelled by 
the same combination of letters. 


st 
Walking 


AN essay by Emerson, never before 
published, is given us in the November 
Atlantic. It is as fresh as if the ink were 
still wet in Mr. Emerson’s pen. It has 
the freshness of his stoutest youth, and 
bubbles over with playful life. It is an 
apotheosis of walking. Emerson loved 
walking because he was a good seer. We 
do not intend a play on words, for to be 
an intellectual seer requires first that one 
should have keen and unstinted vision. 
Emerson’s insight was not at variance 
with an abounding outsight. 

Walking is the best charm of land 
ownership. The agriculturist is com- 
pelled to be a great pedestrian. Under 
his own apple trees he finds the whole 
world and all of evolution in its branches. 
There is history here, far richer than that 
which tells of the struggles of emperors 
and armies. .The struggle for existence 
was a stout one between apple trees 
and forest long before man became the 
cultivator. Now the orchard rows take 
in a vast amount of brain work as well 
as limb work and sap work. The owner 
does not have to go to a World Exposi- 
tion to learn what nature and human 
nature can accomplish, when harmoni- 
ous. But what an infinite zest is there 
about a common country farm! The cor- 
tact with animal life, the discovery of in- 
dividualities. A particularly good writer 
says: 

“Not only my collie, but my pet hen takes 
long walks with me. She picks along the way 
where I  think—occasionally having some 
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thoughts of her own. But the companionship 
is what we both enjoy. When I take out my 
plow, and run long furrows up and down the 
land, do not think that my tramping is at all dull. 
The birds hop around me, and have much to 
say. There is life in every square inch of the 
sod. It is glorious to go on one of these voy- 
ages of discovery about one’s own acres, throw- 
ing open the leaves of nature’s book, and find- 
ing new truths on every page.” 

Dr. Johnson said that “ few men in the 
world know how to take a walk.” Emer- 
son thinks Johnson was not one of the 
few. The growling lexicographer pre- 
ferred Cheapside to the fairest country- 
side—where he rumbled along, growling 
at everybody and hitting things with his 
staff. In the country he declared that 
everything looked alike. When some one 
praised Lord Abercorn’s trees and their 
rapid growth, he answered that they 
“had nothing else to do but to grow.” 
When Nero advertised for a new luxury, 
Emerson thinks he should have tried a 
walk in the woods. He despises a house 
set at the roadside. He would have it 
approached through a bit of forest, if 
possible—certainly by an avenue of trees. 
Let us not get into our houses and out 
again without a good walk. One should 
live where one can shout and not disturb 
his neighbors. He should be able to get 
out on a lawn of his own and roll with 
his children. 

The American highway is the very 
ideal road for a pedestrian. If the drive- 
way is not as perfect as those in Belgium, 
certainly the variety of plant life exceeds 
that of all other countries. A mile of 
highway walking will reveal more flow- 
ers than a king’s garden. Its brooks 
gurgle and chuckle under little bridges. 
It is strung with villages and crossroad 
hamlets. It goes from New York to 
Chicago, and then to Portland or Duluth 
or San Francisco. Farm houses look at 
it, and farmers’ daughters and sons con- 
sider you the event of the day. You 
carry novelty as well as find it. You are 
yourself the most curious growth abroad. 
The highway is a rare one that will not 
give you a dining table where you may 
eat your parched corn and sandwiches, 
and where a sweet brook will not give 
you better water than a city reservoir. 
We have not yet learned that we own all 
the roadways in America. They are for 
us to walk in, discourse in, and, if we 
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please, to live in—that is to do our best 
living. 

Emerson wishes that our colleges and 
schools paid more attention to walking. 
Well, there was a short spell when they 
did. Students tramped the country 
geologizing. They carried well-tempered 
hammers, and while they pounded the 
rocks they secured cleaner blood, as well 
as a few facts. Some walked all their 
vacations as colporteurs, in this way try- 
ing to excuse their zest for walking by 
doing a little good. In that day one could 
not live honestly for this world without 
bestowing more or less attention on an- 
other world. Others went West, until 
they found the Mississippi, and they got 
very foot sore—but they knew where to 
go when they graduated. Just now the 
college boy, with all his athletics, is a 
poor walker. You cannot start one of 
them up without he starts off on a trot. 
Unfortunately one cannot sprint it all 
the way through life. It would be well 
should every college have a walking sec- 
tion in its curriculum. Draft off a little 
of the physical force that goes into foot- 
ball, and distribute it with more indi- 
viduality. 

We do not wonder that Emerson in- 
sists that botany is much the better study 
compared with astronomy. It is not pos- 
sible for every one to find a new star— 
hardly a new comet, or even a meteor. 
But almost any day you may find a new 
plant or a new fruit. In the New Eng- 
land States and New York, where the 
first orchards were of seedlings and 
where new apple trees are always spring- 
ing up about the fences and the road- 
sides, Downing tells us that we may at 
any time discover a better fruit than is 
found in the catalog. The Seckel pear 
came up by the gate of a Dutch farmer 
in Pennsylvania. One should know a 
little about botany, however, before he 
starts out for a long ramble; otherwise 
he will not see what he is looking at. 

When Charles Kingsley was in this 
country he said the one thing that most 
amazed him was that Americans walked 
so little, and as for American women, he 
believed they were incapable of walking. 
Yet he thought there was no country in 
the world better got up for long strolls. 
We ought to get up with the dew and 
make ten miles before breakfast. 
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“Ah! that will give you appetite; but it will 
also give you lungs; and after breakfast you 
will know the luxury of a siesta in the orchard 
or balcony.” 


He thought the moral result would be 
as good as the physical. Tobacco would 
not be thought of. 

“Tobacco is simply a makeshift, essential to 
sedentary life—an effort to get out of our stolid 
surroundings, our stupidities. An athlete never 
smokes.” 


Walking is good for all seasons. It 
always has something new to enliven us 
and quicken the pulses, without disturb- 
ing the balance of our forces. Naturally 
Emerson honors the morning as the best 
time of day for the pedestrian—a part of 
the day as undiscovered to most people 
as the North Pole. It is then that one 
finds the world in its native condition. 
The night has washed it of human con- 
tact. There are no rumbling .wagons 
about and the plow lies on its side in the 
furrow. 

“Get up, son of man, as the sun looks over 
the horizon, walk abroad, and know that in 
thy soul the surveyor has never run his lines. 
The whole world is thine own.” 


a 


Our Mistake in Santo Domingo 


Last Tuesday, December 6th, was an 
anniversary of an event which should 
have been more important than it proved 
to be. On that date in 1869 the Ameri- 
can flag was raised over Samana Bay, 
then leased to us in perpetuity, and 
Uncle Sam, like a good tenant, paid in 
advance his first year’s rent, $150,000. 
But through opposition in the Senate, in 
part of a purely personal and partisan 
character, this opportunity for acquiring 
a valuable foothold in the West Indies 
was rejected, and for a generation the 
island has been left to neglect and ruin. 
Now it appears by the dispatches from 
Washington that we are attempting to 
retrieve our mistake and put back the 
American flag on Samana Bay, where it 
once ‘was legitimately raised and where 
now it belongs. They say it is never too 
late to mend, and we may yet pick up 
this dropped stitch. But no action at this 
late day will completely rectify this na- 
tional blunder, which has had such in- 
jurious consequences to us and our sister 


Republic. At that time it was estimated 
that the $1,500,000 which by the treaty 
the President agreed to give to Santo 
Domingo would pay off all the debts of 
that country and sufficiently compensate 
those whose interests would suffer by an- 
nexation. Now the national debt of 
Santo Domingo is $32,280,000, and we 
have been forced to place a financial 
agent, John T. Abbott, in charge of the 
customs at Puerto Plata in order to in- 
sure the payment of interest to foreign 
investors on their loans. Apparently it 
is inevitable that we shall soon have to 
take charge of Samana Bay and perhaps 
other ports in the future. If we had taken 
possession of Santo Domingo at the time 
when its people voted almost unanimous- 
ly in favor of it our foreign policy would 
have had a smoother course. To say 
what might have been is as impossible as 
to say what will be, but it is not too spec- 
ulative to believe that others of the is- 
lands would have followed her exam- 
ple, that the Panama Canal would have 
been dug long ago, that Cuba would 
have been freed without her long and ter- 
rible struggle, that the Spanish War 
would have been prevented, and that 
peace, order and prosperity would have 
reigned in many tropical lands which 
now are suffering under the triple tyr- 
anny of ignorance, poverty and revolu- 
tion. 

The Washington dispatches state “on 
the highest authority ” that “the United 
States will not purchase, annex or even 
accept as a gift the Republic of Santo 
Domingo.” This is a very rash, useless 
and unwise statement to make. It is 
made anonymously probably for the very 
good reason that no “ authority ” could 
be found who would make such a state- 
ment as applied to the indefinite future. 
It is the fear of some and the hope of 
some, but it is the belief of almost all of 
us, that the United States has not yet 
reached the limits of its territorial expan- 
sion. Many men in the past century 
and a quarter have attempted to bound 
the United States, but they were all 
proved wrong, and we may as well give 
up this geographical question as unan- 
swerable. Our history shows that Ne 
plus ultra is not a safe party policy. We 
hope President Roosevelt’s advisers will 
not induce him to adopt the undignified 
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and untenable position of King Canute. 
it would be quite proper, however un- 
necessary, for the Administration to 
make a statement to the effect that it will 
not take advantage of the present crisis 
in Santo Domingo to force her into any 
unwelcome relations with us, but fur- 
ther than this it has no right to go. No 
one has “authority ” to say that if the 
same favorable circumstances should 
present themselves the United States 
would repeat its mistake and decline 
to enter an open door. That it was 
a mistake subsequent history has, in our 
opinion, proved, and, altho it is impolite, 
even in a newspaper, to say “ we told you 
so,” still we may be permitted to inti- 
mate that the word “ our ” in the title of 
this article is used out of courtesy, and 
has no editorial signification, as a refer- 
ence to our files of 1871 clearly proves. 


The Guidance of the Spirit 


WE would recur to the address of 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, as retiring Mod- 
erator of the Congregational National 
Council in Des Moines, Iowa. His 
central subject was the Guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church. Sel- 
dom has one heard a truer presentation 
of the principle which allows growth 
out of old into new forms of truth, and 
the competence of the Church of the 
present day to modify its old formulas 
of faith and fit itself to its new conditions 
and duties. 

There appears to be a certain happy 
mysticism about the expression, “ the 
guidance of the Spirit”; and by mys- 
ticism we mean the power to see God 
by the eye of faith where he is not 
present by the eye of sense. It is, we 
say, a happy thing to be able to feel 
the pressure and influence of God in 
affairs and in personal experience, 
where some severely practical people 
can certainly discover only their own 
mental action or the course of human 
events; and who, believing God pres- 
ent in human events and personal ex- 
perience, are glad to believe, but are 
denied the knowledge of sight. They 
accept the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
but they are not able to distinguish it 
from their own common sense and 
judgment. 


If there be any God—and there is— 
and if there be any care of God for his 
world—and we cannot doubt it—then 
there must be the guidance of the Spirit 
of God in the world, and particularly 
in the Church which is devoted to his 
service. But how can we tell when it 
is guided and when we are guided? 
Most people, who do not pretend to be 
prophets, must be satisfied to make the 
best use of their own common sense, 
good judgment and careful study of 
duty, and simply presume the guidance 
they cannot distinguish. 

What we call the guidance of the 
Spirit is, then, the best use of our own 
judgment; and it is faith that tells us 
that a divine influence has settled our 
cause to be right. Men differ in their 
judgments, and so differ in the guid- 
ance they have received. The best we 
can say, when it comes to the final re- 
sult, is that this result of the resolu- 
tion of all these divine forces is a di- 
vine result—and of this we need not 
be too sure, for a wrong result has, in 
the history of the Church, continued 
for ages. 

But the doctrine of the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit differs very little from 
very old formulations of religious free- 
dom. It has been called the right of 
private judgment, the liberty of prophe- 
sying, the liberty of dissent, the free 
interpretation of Scripture, the essence 
of Protestantism, and sanctified com- 
mon sense. To say that the Church 
and its members enjoy the guidance of 
the Spirit is practically the same thing 
as to claim the privilege to judge for 
themselves what is true and right, un- 
controlled by tradition, creed-formula 
or written text. One statement of this 
principle we may presume is as true as 
the other; for when a man uses all the 
knowledge, science, reason and good 
will he can command and reaches a 
judgment, it is his own judgment and 
he does it, and can claim it for himself; 
but at the same time he has the right 
to believe that the divine Spirit of all 
truth, the very God who rules the in- 
tangible realm of good reason and 
truth. is with and behind the data, the 
process and the conclusion. Thus Dr. 
Bradford may say that it is the Spirit 
of God that has guided the Church in 
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its forward conquest of truth, while a 
less mystic mind may insist on the 
right of private judgment and the con- 
clusions of study, reason and common 
sense. 

For the end is the same, liberty ; the 
breaking of the bands of fettered truth, 
the constant reconstruction of creeds, 
and the right every year for every man, 
in his own best and reverent way, to 
discover what truth God has left open 
to his search. No falser mark of re- 
ligious truth has ever been formulated 
than that which describes it as what 
has been held “always, everywhere 
and by all.” There is no truth about 
God our Father or man our brother 
that has been held “always” or 
“ everywhere ” or “ by all.” With only 
the historian’s regard to the teaching 
of the past, but bringing every dear- 
est, most treasured inheritance of be- 
lief to the severest, yet most devout, 
test of present knowledge of fact and 
duty, we must ever revise our creeds. 
The process will be that of human 
reason, and the result it is our right to 
believe will be under the guidance of 
the divine Spirit. 


Fairly successful as was 
the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, it is to be hoped 
that we shall not have another interna- 
tional exposition for twenty-five years. 
The country has had enough of them; 
now let Italy and Japan take their turn. 
And yet the St. Louis Fair was the big- 
gest the world has yet seen, and it paid 
its expenses, returning to the United 
States Government the $5,000,000 appro- 
priated, quite to the surprise of the Con- 
gressmen who voted it. If the attendance 
was not as large as at Chicago, it is be- 
cause St. Louis is not as central to pop- 
ulation as is Chicago; and, further, the 
people who saw Chicago and Buffalo 
were somewhat satiated with fairs. The 
St. Louis Exposition was magnificent in 
its displays and in its buildings, but it 
had nothing especially new to bring us. 
The Philadelphia Exposition was a les- 
son in art to our artisans. The Chicago 
Exposition was a lesson in architecture 
and in the possibility of parks. The Buf- 
falo Exposition showed us the magnifi- 


The End of 
the Fair 
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cent progress of electricity. The St. 
Louis Exposition had no such great les- 
son to add to what had gone before. It 
was beautiful, it was grand, it was im- 
mense, but it had no new. note of prog- 
ress. But there is every occasion to 
congratulate President Francis and those 
associated with him in the great success 
of their great undertaking. 
Sd 


The system of interpel- 
lation in foreign legisla- 
tive bodies which per- 
mits any member to demand an answer 
from the Government on any of its acts 
has certain disadvantages. Just now 
the Chamber of Deputies is forced to 
stop action on three such important 
measures as the income tax, old age 
pensions and the abolition of the Con- 
cordat while it discusses the question 
of the right of Joan of Arc to be called 
the Maid of Orleans, a point obviously 
impossible to settle unless some spir- 
itualistic medium can get a communi- 
cation from the Duke of Bedford. The 
trouble arose in a theme presented by 
a pupil in a Paris high school, in which 
the Roman Catholic view of the beati- 
fied Joan was presented. The pro- 
fessor of history, M. Thalamis, ven- 
tured to criticise the legend of miracles, 
and such an uproar resulted that the 
Minister of Public Instruction was 
forced to change him from the Lycée 
Condorcet to the Lycée Charlemagne 
on account of his “lack of tact.” The 
Ministry was defeated by 16 votes on 
this question, and only the personal in- 
tervention of Premier Combes pre- 
vented its downfall. M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist leader, is to fight a duel with 
M. Derouléde, the exiled Nationalist. 
and the usual processions and street 
riots have occurred. The Catholic stu- 
dents place wreaths on the statue of 
Joan of Arc in Paris, because she is a 
semi-saint ; the infidel students do the 
same, because she was “ abandoned by 
her King and the nobles and burned by 
the Church.” Evidently it is as unsafe 
to say anything against Joan of Arc in 
France as it is to suggest in Scotland 
that Queen Mary was other than the best 
and purest of women. Who can say 
that the age of chivalry is dead when 
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men are willing to fight for the reputa- 
tion of a woman who lived 500 years 
ago? 
ed 

It is only a few weeks since 
that we called our readers’ 
attention to the farewell tour of Mrs. Gil- 
bert, the oldest actress in the world. “TI 
am not a Patti,” she said, and these 
words have received a sad confirmation 
in her sudden death in Chicago last week. 
In the length of her career and number 
of her friends she reminds one of Joe 
Jefferson, but while he has confined him- 
self chiefly to Rip Van Winkle, Mrs. 
Gilbert has in her time played some 500 
parts. She was born in a Methodist 
family on an English farm in 1821. She 
first appeared on the stage as a ballet 
dancer, and it was not until she was 36 
years old that she attempted acting. This 
winter for the first time she appeared as 
a “star” in a play entitled “Granny,” 
written for her by Clyde Fitch, in which 
she showed the naturalness and charm 
characteristic of all her work. Her kind 
heart and lovable disposition had en- 


Mrs. Gilbert 


deared her to three generations of play- 
goers, and there were always wet eyes in 
the audience as she stepped forward to 
give in the old style way her epilog, end- 
ing with the words: 


“Goodby, old friends, new friends, my children 
every one of you! 

Listen, for it’s true, I love each mother’s son 
of you! 

For wealth, for fame, my goodness, I don’t 
care a filbert! 

If only in your hearts you'll keep old Mrs. 


Gilbert.” 
& 


It is from citizens of Alabama that 

petitions are coming that Representative 
Heflin, of the Fifth Alabam district, be 
expelled from Congress. In a speech at 
Tuskegee he said (and he now calls it 
a joke): 
“There they sat, Roosevelt and Booker, and 
it some Czolgosz or one of his kind had thrown 
a bomb under the table no great harm would 
have been done the country.” 


The circular petition says that in the 
same speech, referring to the lynching 
of negroes at Staterville, Ga., he said it 
was “the sending off of a few more 
Republicans singing, ‘ Nearer, my God, 
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to Thee’”; and it adds that this was a 
brutal allusion to the death of President 
McKinley. Certainly a man who could 
suggest the assassination of the Presi- 
dent is not fit to be allowed in any decent 
body of men. It is for no worse lan- 
guage that we put Herr Most and Emma 
Goldman in prison. 


os 


It is a curious discovery, and seems to 
be justified, which is announced by Mr. 
Maunder, superintendent of the solar de- 
partment of the Greenwich Observatory, 
that the magnetic storms which disturb 
the compass and the telegraph wires and 
produce the aurora not only are caused 
by sun-spots, but that they occur regu- 
larly at intervals of twenty-seven and 
one-third days, just the time it takes the 
revolution of the sun to bring the place 
of a sun-spot back again. The magnetic 
storm is repeated, even altho the spot it- 
self has disappeared, as if there were an 
influence still being emitted. Mr. Maun- 
der also finds that it takes about twenty- 
six hours for the electric influence, what- 
ever it is, to travel from the sun to the 
earth. This observation is likely to 
throw considerable light on the nature of 
the emissions we receive from the sun. 


st 


One good way to deal with cullege 
hoodlumism is that taken by the city au- 
thorities at New Haven, where a com- 
mittee of the freshman class was com- 
pelled to go to the city officials and make 
humble apology for damage done on 
Halloween night and to pay all damages 
and return confiscated property found by 
the police in the students’ rooms. An- 
other good way is threatened in Califor- 
nia, where students are to be criminally 
prosecuted for very serious injury done 
to another student as a result of which 
he is partially paralyzed. Such lessons 
teach a more correct view of what is fun. 


s 


It is by no means as assured as it 
seemed that the union between the 
Northern Presbyterians and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians will take place. We 
see that the presbyteries of the Cumber- 
land Church are dividing about equally 
upon it, and many of them have delayed 
action until their spring meetings. A 
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new anxiety among them is their fear for 
their uneducated ministers. Meanwhile 


the presbyteries of the Northern Church 


are waking up to the proviso that there 
may be separate presbyteries for negroes. 
This old slavery question is also blocking 
a hopeful union between the United Pres- 
byterians and the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South. 

& 


Here is a lesson from the heathen. In 
the district of Wan-hien, the province of 
Sz-chuen, China, there was a terrible 
drought. No rain fell for thirty-one 
days, at just the time when rice was to be 
transplanted. Famine stared the people 
in the face. They prayed, they fasted 
from meat, fowls, eggs ; they made vows, 
but still no rain. At last they decided 
that the anger of the gods was for some 
sin, and concluded that it was for the sin 
of growing opium. Thereupon they all 
agreed to grow no more opium. They 
gathered and burnt before the idols all 
their poppy-seed. They signed their 
words each with his own blood. Then 


the rain came. 
a 


The record of crimes of violence in 
South Carolina has been published by a 
Charleston paper and it is impressive. It 
covers 32 out of 41 counties, and the ten 
months of this year. There are recorded 


160 homicides, or five to a county, or 
about one homicide every other day. No 
white man was convicted of murder and 


sentenced to death, but eight were con- 
victed of manslaughter and 16 acquitted. 
Two negroes were convicted of murder 
and sentenced to be hanged; several 
others convicted of murder were recom- 
mended to mercy, and 20 convicted of 
manslaughter. In many cases no arrests 
were made. Is this civilization? 
& 


The derivation of the name Roosevelt 
attracts attention. That it was originally 
a German Jewish name, Rosenfeld, as a 
Russian paper asserted in explanation of 
the President’s regard for oppressed 


Jews, is a pure invention; but we have 
from Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, of this 
city, not only the positive assertion that, 
Browning to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, roos can in Dutch mean only rose 
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and not horse, and he adds the further 
important evidence that “in Holland the 
seals, to be easily found, Rooses and 
Roosevelts, often have roses as part of 
their crest, never a horse.” 


a 


The difference is striking between 
the war spirit in the two countries. In 
Japan the soldiers march in proces- 
sion to enlist, accompanied by their 
triumphant friends; we hear of none 
running away. In Russia the con- 
scripts hide away and flee the country 
by thousands, while mobs resist the 
conscription. ‘There must be a reason 
for the contrast, to the credit of one 
country and the discredit of the other. 
Let Russia once give its people as much 
liberty as does Japan, and we shall see 
there as much patriotism and here as 
much sympathy. 























It was by an unaccountable heter- 
ophemy that we last week substituted the 
name of the late Mr. S. P. Avery for 
that of Henry G. Marquand as the dis- 
tinguished President of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Mr. Avery was one of the 
founders and benefactors of the Museum, 
but his great gift of an architectual li- 
brary of 15,000 volumes was to Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Marquand’s main 
gifts were of priceless paintings to the 
Museum. 

as 

Oxford sticks to compulsory Greek, 
by a vote of 200 to 164, and probably 
Cambridge will follow the example. 
This means that candidates for hon- 
ors in mathematics and natural science 
cannot escape the old full classical 
course. In the present breadth of learn- 
ing it is too late to require that chem- 
ists and electricians should study two 
classical languages. More German 
and French would be better for them. 

& 

The danger of militarism in our coun- 
try is not very great. Secretary Taft's 
report shows an array of 60,183 officers 
and men, less than one to a thousand of 
our population. The people are in no 
great danger while the army is being 
steadily reduced from its legal limit of 
100,000 men. 


For 
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Plowing Furrows to Stop Progress of a Ground Fire in the Adirondacks 


Forest Fires of 1903 in New 


York State 


THE report of William F. Fox, the 
Superintendent of Forests for the State 
of New York, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission of the State. From this re- 
port it appears that New York in com- 
mon with other States suffered from 
forest fires to a larger extent during 1903 
than usual because of prolonged spring 
droughts which prevailed and which pro- 
duced conditions especially favorable to 
such fires. Woodland fires in the Adiron- 
dack region generally occur in April or 
May. The ground at this time is cov- 
ered with many dead leaves, which under 
the influence of the first warm sun and a 
south wind become so dry that a single 
spark will ignite them. Under such con- 
ditions the spread of a forest fire is ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and if in its progress it 
teaches the dry refuse of an old lumber 
job the flames quickly pass beyond con- 
roland great damage results. The total 
direct loss during the period covered by 
the report was, in point of fact, between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

Forest fires are sometimes due to care- 
lessness in regard to camp fires, but in 
the majority of cases such fires originate 
from locomotive sparks. During the 
early part of 1903 the conditions were 
such that incipient fires sprang up after 
the passage of nearly every railroad 
tran. Smoke and flames bordered a long 
stretch of the line of the New York Cen- 
tral, except where, for eight miles, it 
passe through the private preserve of 
Dr. William Stewart Webb, who person- 


ally employed a large number of patrols, 
who were kept constantly on duty to ex- 
tinguish the locomotive sparks that fell 
along the road. The fire wardens could 
not follow this example, since under the 
present law defining their duties the em- 
ployment of men is not permissible until 
a fire is seen. No provision exists for 
patrolling or for the prevention of fires. 
When the absolute necessity became ap- 
parent, however, some attempts were 
made in the direction of patrolling, in 
spite of the inadequate framing of the 
law. 

In the forests of Germany, altho 
traversed almost everywhere by railroads, 
there is practically no loss caused by 
sparks from locomotives. This is due to 
the fact that when timber cuttings have 
been made in German forests the tree tops, 
limbs and brush are entirely removed, 
leaving the forest floor clean and free 
from inflammable material. The condi- 
tions prevailing in the Adirondack re- 
gions and abroad are by no means the 
same, but it is certain that something 
might be done to lessen the danger from 
domestic forest fires. Some conflagra- 
tions mentioned i: the report were 
due to incendiaries and degenerates, 
prompted by malice, revenge or crimi- 
nal instincts. Strong and apparently 
well grounded suspicion exists that cer- 
tain forest fires have been started by 
men in order to obtain employment as 
fire fighters. Enormous losses have re- 
sulted because of forest fires, detailed 
figures regarding which appear in the re- 
port. The subject seems to be most 
important, and is one to which public 
opinion may well be seriously directed. 





Financial 


Dividends Out of Capital 


THE decision of Justice Clarke, of 
the New York Supreme Court, in the 
suit against a director of the American 
Malting Company ought to exert a 
wholesome and restraining influence. 
This concern was a combination, or- 
ganized in 1897, with a capital stock 
of $30,000,000, half of it in 7 per cent. 
preferred shares. The directors pro- 
ceeded to pay eight quarterly dividends 
on the preferred stock outstanding, the 
entire sum thus disbursed being about 
$1,855,000. By the third of these divi- 
dends a deficit of $142,000 was caused, 
and the remaining five were paid out of 
capital. After the payment of the 
eighth, in November, 1899, the serious 
condition of the company could no 
longer be concealed. It owed millions, 
needed working capital, and found it 
difficult to borrow. To raise money 
$4,000,000 of 6 per cent. bonds were 
issued, at a cost of $400,000 in discounts 
and an annual interest charge of $240,- 
000. 
Two stockholders sued each of the 
directors. This decision is in the case 
against Alexander M. Curtiss. Other 
similar cases are pending. The court 
holds that Mr. Curtiss is liable to the 
company’s stockholders in the sum of 
$1,087,074, this being the sum of the 
unlawful dividends authorized at meet- 
ings at which he was present. The law 
is plain enough. It says that divi- 
dends, if paid at all, must be paid out 
of net profits or the surplus on hand. 
These dividends were paid out of 
neither, but out of capital, and were 
clearly illegal. Justice Clarke re- 
marked that to ask directors to obey 
the law did not seem to him to be ask- 
ing too much. The decision shows 
how stockholders can defend their in- 
terests by bringing lawless directors 
into court, if such directors have as- 
sets enough to satisfy a judgment 
against them. In this instance it is 
not shown that the directors declared 
and paid the unlawful dividends for any 
speculative purpose, having in mind 
their personal profit. But many in- 
stances may be recalled of the payment 
of unwarranted and unlawful dividends 
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to sustain the market price and enable 
those who came in “on the ground 
floor” to unload their shares upon the 
public. Such dividends are useful in 
promoting the “ distribution ” of stock, 
and the discontinuance of them per. 
mits the sellers to regain their hold. 
ings at very low figures. The law used 
in this case of the Malting Company 
appears to be available for the protec. 
tion of stockholders in any company 
whose directors have been paying div:- 
dends out of capital. 


wt 


Owinc to a revival of trade, the 
railroads having terminals at New York 
have within the last six weeks restored 
to their pay rolls 20,000 men who wer 
dropped in the early part of the year. 


.... The cotton market was depressed 
on Saturday last by the Government’ 
report showing a crop of 12,162,00 
bales, which exceeds by 900,000 bales 
the largest crop heretofore produced. 


...-A night and day bank, to be 
open for business every hour in the 
twenty-four, is to be established in 
New York, with offices in the neighbor- 
hood of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street. 


....lhe Reichstag, at Berlin, has 
adopted a resolution asking the Gov- 
ernment to introduce a bill for the pro 
tection of the middle commercial 
classes against great accumulations of 
capital in the retail trade. 


..-.lhe Lackawanna Steel Con- 
pany, whose works are at Buffalo, er- 
ters the Steel Rail Pool with an allot 
ment of 15 per cent. of the output 
Possible competition having thus beet 
averted, it is expected that the pod 
price of $28 per ton (for buyers in this 
country) will be maintained. 


....Dividends announced: 


Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., Preferred, 
216 per cent., payable January roth. 

nterborough Rapid Trans. Co. (Manhattat 
R’way Div.), 144 per cent. and extra % pe 
cent., payable January 3d. 

Chicago Great Western R’way (4 per cett: 
Debenture), $2.00 per share, payable January 


15th. 
West Side Bank, 6 per cent., payable Jant 
ary 3d. 
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YOUR MONEY BACK WITH 
12% INTEREST 


if you desire it within 30 days. We leave it entirely with 
ou. 

/ This offer applies to the purchase of one or more lots 
ina select reszdence neighborhood in Chzcago, 30 minutes 
from the new Post Office. The lots are offered at an exceptionally low 
price, at easy monthly payments, and they offer as an investment unusual 
security and certainty of profits. In fact, if, after personal investigation 
within 30 days, you do not care to go on with your investment, we will re- 
pay your deposit with 12 per cent. interest. 


WHY VALUES WILL INCREASE 


Chicago is growing faster than any other city in the world. 

Real estate values in Chzcago have not kept pace with increase of 
population. 

There are in Chzcago more large enterprises being inaugurated and 
more sky-scrapers being constructed than at any other time in the city’s 
history. 





DAVID C. CAMPBELL 


The actual bearing of these three facts on the present and future 
value of Chicago real estate is capable of mathematical proof, which is 
clearly set forth in our booklet “Chicago,” which will be sent for the 


asking. 


OUR CLAIMS UPON YOUR CONFIDENCE 


We are expert judges of Chzcago real estate. Expertness is the prod- 
uct of experience. We have had 16 years’ experience in Chicago. We 
live here. Weare in touch with every phase of Chzcago life. We know 
the trend of the industrial and social movements of Chzcago. That is why 
we are successful for our clients and ourselves in anticipating values in 
Chicago real estate. 

If you are buying real estate in New York, consult a New York ex- 
pert. If you are buying in Chzcago, consult us. 


OUR MONEY-BACK OFFER 


proves our confidence in our property, and in your judgment. We want 
you to see what you buy. We will not be satisfied until you do. A card 
will bring you particulars of our money-back offer. Write to-day. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Royal Insurance Building 
CHICAGO 
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READING NOTICES 





At New Orleans on Nov. 24, at a handicap at 25 birds, Mr. 
Maurice Kaufman, at 31 yds. rise, and Mr. Paul Chaudet, at 
30 yds. rise, each scored 24, being the two high men in this 
event. Both parties shoot the Parker gun exclusively, and 
such records as these are good evidence of the merits of the 
Old Reliable gun. 

Mr. J. KE. Vaughan won high average on Nov. 24, at Eugene, 
Ore., with an average of 96% on birds thrown about 60 yds. 
This is a first-class record and Mr. Vaughan is loud in his 
praises of the Old Reliable Parker. 


GRAND PRIZE AND GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED THE PRUDENTIAL. 


The Prudential Insurarce Company of America has re- 
ceived the Grand Prize and a Goid Medal at the St. Louis 
Exposition for its exhibit illustrating the Company’s busi- 
ness methods and vast and successful results. The den- 
tial and its policyholders are being congratulated on the 
fact that this award makes The Prudential the most highly 
honored insurance institution in the world. Inthe history 
of life insurance no other company has ever received a cor- 
responding award, although numerous exhibits have been 
made by insurance companies in the United States and 
Kurope. The award was granted by a jury of qualified ex- 

rts, and places the seal of highest approval on what by 
he common consent of visitors to the Exposition was one 
of the most interesting and instructive exhibits at the St. 
Louis Fair. Such a comprehensive exhibit was possible to 
The Prudential only by reason of the perfect control which 
the management of the Company exercises over its great 
organization and the vast details of its business. 


TEAGHERS’ GHRISTMAS TOUR TO WASHING- 
TON FROM NEW YORK, BROOKLYN AND 
NEWARK, RATE $12.00. 


ITINERARY OF TOUR. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1904. 
South-Bound. 
Leave Brooklyn (foot of Fulton St.)....... 12.45 P.M. 
“ New York (West 23d St.).......... 12.55 “ 
New York (Cortlandt or Desbrorses 


Elizabeth 
Trenton 
North Philadelphia. . 
Arrive Philadelphia (Broad St. Station).... 
Leave Philadelphia (Broad St. Station).... 
“ West Philadelphia 3 
“ Wilmington 
Arrive Washington 
Transfer from station to hotels. 
WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 28, 
AND THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1904. 
Visit points of interest in accordance with printed 
programme furnished by Tourist Agent in charge of 


party. 
North-Bound. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1904. 
Leave Washington (Pennsylvania R. R. Sta- 
tion, Sixth and B Sts.) 
Arrive Wilmington 
= West Philadelphia x 
= Philadelphia (Broad St. Station)... 6. 
Supper AT BroaD STREET STATION FOR PASSENGERS 
HOLDING TICKETS FROM TRENTON OR POINTS HAST 
THEREOF. 
Leave Philadelphia 
Arrive Trenton 
= Elizabeth 
Newark 
Jersey City 


Brooklyn 
RATES AND HoTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Rate of $12.00 covers, in addition to transportation, 
transfer of passenger and baggage, on arrival at 
Washington. from_ station to hotel, accommodations 
at Metropolitan, National, Regent, or Colonial Hotel, 
and supper at Broad Street Station for passengers 
from Trenton and points east thereof, returning with 
special train. December 29th: in short, all necessary 
expenses during the entire time absent. 





An additional charge of $2.50 covers same as above, 
with accommodations in Washington at the Arlington, 
Shoreham, Cochran, Normandie, Bbbitt or Rigg 


Hotel 
Stop-Over PRIVILEGES. 

For the benefit of passengers not desiring to return 
by the special train, tickets will be accepted for return 
passage on regular trains until Thursday, January 
5th, 1905, inclusive, good to stop over at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, but they will not include supper at 
Broad Street Station. Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL TRIP TO MOUNT VERNON. 

In connection with the above-described tour a trip 
will be made to Mount Vernon on Wednesday after. 
noon, December 28th, by special train over the Mount 
Vernon Electric Railway. Tickets covering this side 
trip can be secured from the Tourist t in charge 
of the party at the rate of $1.00, including admission 
to the grounds. 

TOURIST AGENT AND CHAPBERON. 

Each party will be accompanied by a Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon. 

The Chaperon is es ay charged with the care of 
the ladies. She will be their companion and guide, a 
that ladies who may be without escort need not hesi- 
tate to join the parties. 

BOOKINGS. 

Intending passengers should forward their names 
to the Boo ing Office, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
at as early a date as- possible. 

Nou™BeER OF PARTY LIMITED, 

Accommodations for these tours are reserved when 
tickets are purchased, and to secure a choice of hotels, 
and for the further reason that the tours will be lim- 
ited to such numbers as can be made thoroughly con- 
fortable, early application is advised. In furnishing 
names for registration kindly give them in full, and 
in the case of ladies specify whether Mrs. or Miss, also 
name of hotel selected. Tickets purchased in ad- 
vance, but not used, will be promptly redeemed if 
presented to the Tourist Agent. 

SIMILAR TouRS. 

January 19th, February 2d and 21st, March 9th 
and 23d, April 6th and 24th, and May 18th, 1905. 

Tours TO OLD Pornt COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 

WASHINGTON, 

March 11th and 25th, April 22d and May 6th, 1905. 
For TICKETS, ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, ETC., 
apply to Ticket Agents Pennsylvania Railroad Con- 
pany, at 263 Fifth Avenue (cor. 29th Street); No. 1 
Astor House, 461 Broadway, 1354 Broadway, 182 
Fifth Avenue, 153 East 125th Street, 278 West 125th 
Street, West 23d Street Station, Desbrosses Street, 
Cortlandt Street, 245 Columbus Avenue, New York 
City; No. 4 Court Street, 860 ton Street, 390 
Broadway. BD. D.. and foot of Fulton Street, Brooklyn: 
No. 789 Broad Street, and Market Street Station, 
Newark, N. J.; No. 122 River Street, Hoboken Passen- 

ger Station, Jersey City, or 
Cc. STUDDS 


Assistant Bastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York —Ad. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WARERCOM 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 


Articles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century: 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
120 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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The Most 
Popular Woman 


in a literary club is she who can 
answer in the affirmative that most 
frequent of questions, ‘‘Do you 
know where I can find something 
on——? There is nothing about it 
in the cyclopedia and the books 
are all top old.’”” The wise woman, 
whether from Philadelphia or else- 
where, answers ‘‘ Yes”’ without hesi- 
tation, for she knows that all she 
has to do is to turn to the index of 
THE INDEPENDENT to find a brief, 
readable and reliable article on any 
current topic. 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their 
copies for six months, in good condition, with $1.50, 
we will return, charges paid, a volume containing the 
twenty-six issues (without the advertising pages), 
attractively bound with marbled board sides and 
brown duck back stamped in gold. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘ repeat.”’ 

The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 
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CALENDAR FOR 1905. 


SELECTIONS FROM WRITINGS OF 


Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., 


Pastor Manhattan Congregational Church, New York. 
Apply to Price $1-00. Postpaid $1.14. 


C.M. NEWELL, 63 West gist St., New York. 








HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 


Right Food Makes Happy Children Because 
They Are Healthy. 


Sometimes milk does not agree with children or 
adults. The same thing is true of other articles of 
food. What agrees with one sometimes does not 
agree with others. 

But food can be so prepared that it will agree with 
the weakest stomach. As an illustration—any one, no 
matter how weak the stomach, can eat, relish and 
— a nice hot cup of Postum coffee with a spoon- 
ful or two of Grape-Nuts poured in, and such a com- 
bination contains nourishment to carry one a num- 
ber of hours, for almost every particle of it will be 
~ amen and taken up by the system and be made use 
7) 


A lady writes from the land of the Magnolia and 
the mocking bird, way down in Alabama, and says: 
“T was led to drink Postum because coffee gave me 
sour stomach and made me nervous. Again Postum 
was recommended by two well-known physicians for 
my children, and I feel especially grateful for the 
benefit derived. 

“Milk does not agree with either child, so to the 
eldest, aged four and one-half years, I give Postum 
with plenty of sweet cream. It agrees with her splen- 
didly, regulating her bowels perfectly, although she is 
of a constipated habit. 

“For the youngest, aged two and one-half years, I 
use one-half Postum and one-half skimmed milk. I 
have not given any medicine since the children began 
using Postum, and they enjoy every drop of it. 

“A neighbor of mine is giving Postum to her baby, 
lately weaned, with splendid results. The little fel- 
low is thriving famously.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum agrees perfectly with children and supplies 
adults with the hot, invigorating beverage in place of 
coffee. Literally thousands of Americans have been 
helped out of stomach and nervous diseases by leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. Look 
in pkg. for the little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
CLaRENcE W. Bowen, Publisher. 

A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year; 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 


Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental pec received. 25 
ears’ etme: late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 

wn, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deci . 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 











F723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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EBUROFYTrsE. 


Miss E. M. Cowes, a professor in Milwaukee-Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wis., will take a party of Aoung ladies (five) to Europe 
about the middie of February. Full ‘particulars on application. 
References required. 


**In Olden Paths.’’ 


ee popular pocket-guide to Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
sent free for ee Invaluable to tourists. Address the 
ML, Prof. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich. 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, 














= 


Ghe 
Shoreham 


Washington, D.C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail, 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Av., 
as follows, for— 
BOSTON, ‘e Hew or and Providence—t4:30, tt\/10:00, 
*x/10:02 A.M 1:00, * :03, *x\|3: my /5:00, *4 5:01, *412:00v.M. 
BOSTON, via Willimantic +48 A.M., t2 P.M 
BOSTON, via § Syetnghele—18: 700 A.M., tina: i,” *4:02, *11:00 P.M. 
Fitchburg, via Putnam & Worcester—t+3 P. 
Lakeville & Norfolk—t8:50 A.M., 3:31 P.M 
Gt. a Stockbridge, Lenox Pitesfield— +4:50, +8:50 A.M., 


wA TERBURY & WINSTED—14:5u, 86:00, +98:00, +10:02 §910:02 
(to Waterbury) A. \l., 1:08, +4:30, §15:01, +6:00, §6:00 (to Water- 
pur. M. 

Ticket offices at cGrand Central Station and c125th St., also at 
€113, c261, 1,185, c1,354 Broad way, c3 Park Place, c25 U nion’ Square, 
e182’ Fifth "AV. e245 Columbus Av., 649 Madison Av.. c273 West 
125th St., 153 East 125th St., in Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
St., 390 Broad lway, F. D. 

*Daily. tExcept Sundays. §Sundays only. §Stops at 125th St. 
xStops at 125th Sc. Sundays only. {Parlor Car Limited. |Has 
Dining Car. c Parlor and Sleeping car tickets als9. 


Cc, T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
M, SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 
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ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day “p- 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
eat Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, [esa- 
nabie Charges, Courteous Attendance and Mi Cuisine of Ex- 
Soptional Excellence are characteristic of - hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





Red ED Line 


of Passenger 

and United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








smoking rooms, and social halls. 


HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Venez- 
uela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
They have large prom- 


enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


‘88 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 





In 
Gol 


END | 
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The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 


stamped ‘“ Bene- 
dict’”’ and date 
of Pat. 


END VIEW SIDE VIEW 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 


Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 





OUR  amarrion 


MOTIVES 


To please our patrons in every detail, and to 
give them the BEST possible production of 
the GUN!MAKER’S ART. WE do not try 
to see HOW CHEAP a gun we can make, but 
rather HOW GOOD. Remember, the BEST 
is always CHEAPEST, and none too good 
for YOU. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS. 
43 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 











~ 


‘A. JAECKEL & CO. 


Furriers and Importers 
LEED LEE OEE, 


FRENCH NOVELTIES in Neck- 
wear, artistic and entirely new in con- 
ception, in the various grades of Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Real 
Chinchilla, Eastern Mink and Ermine, 
with Muffs to match. 


JACKETS, COATS and PALE- 
TOTS, in Broadtail, Broadtail Persian 
and Sealskin. Models in the new 
Directoire and 1860 Periods. 


Evening and Carriage Coats. 








| u UNION SQUARE, West 











PACH 


on a photograph 
is a guarantee of 
excellence and of 
permanence. ~% 


STUDIOS 


935 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Cook's Flaloed Rice! 


Flaked Rice, 87 per cent. nutriment. 
Beef, 4} _ = 
Potatoes, 21 _ ‘ 


One pound of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice contains 21 per cent. 
more life giving nourishment 
than a pound of beef and a 


pound of potatoes combined. 


The stomach works three hours to digest beef, 


potatoes or eggs, while it takes only one hour to 


digest Flaked Rice. 





Be sure to get COOK’S—Cook’s Flaked 


Rice; do not let an unscrupulous grocer give you 


a “just as good brand” to increase 4zs profit. 


Best Food for Children 
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Bay State Ranges 


For more than 65 years have enjoyed a reputation for 
oughness in construction, smoothness of castings and 
their TE and economic fuel consumption. They 
better today than ever, if that be possible, and constant- 
Improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
ineibibitiacadio. 


odel’’ and ‘‘Richmond’’ Ranges. 


poston. New York. 








W: HLJACKSON COMPANY 


Union Sq.North~ 29£.17 # St. 











If you have any 
trouble with lamps---any 
trouble whatever---send 
for my Index. 

I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 

Costs nothing. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Aa ee ee ee 


WILLIAM * SHAVING 


LL a La 


“The only Rea/ Shav- 
ing Soap.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Wa 
alcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, etc., 
sold everywhere, 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Giastonsury, Conn, 





ESTABLISHED 1868 


DR. P. KAHLER’S SONS 
New York 


SURGEON-CHIROPODISTS 


All Ailments of the Feet successfully treated 
DR. P. KAHLER, SR., at Office 481 Fifth Avenue 
between 4ist and 42d Streets 
DR. P. KANLER, JR.. at Office 928 Broadway 

between 2ist and 22d Streets : 





What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and 
100 copies from pen 
copies from en original, 
will ship complete duplicator, 
t out eposit on tev 

al. 


$5 net 


DUPLICATOR CO. 
St., New York City. 


simplest device for 
La and 38 





STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not 80, they will appear 
straight and trim if you wear our 
Pneumatic or Cushion-Rubber Forms. 
Adjusted instantly, impossible to de- 
tect, easy as a garter. ighly recom- 
mended by army and navy officers 
actors, tailors, physicians and men of 
fashion. Write for full account, sent 
as a plain sealed letter. 


THE ALISON CO., DESK C2, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















AY 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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REED & BARTON CO. 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 


H OL | DAY GIFTS STERLING SILVER 








41 Union innate ~<a 6 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 








SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER | 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y 





Barclay St. to 26-26 Park Place. 


__-NEW-YORK: _ 


DIVIDENDS — 


WEST SIDE BANK. 
New York, December Ist, 194. 
The Board of Directors hes this day declared ‘a sq 
annual dividend of Six (6) Per Cent., free of tax, p 
January 3d, 1905, to stockholders of record of this an. 
The transfer books will remain closed until Janu 
1905. WALTER WESTERVELT, 


RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Tuterberenah Rapid Transit Company, Lessee, 
Eighty-third Quarterly Dividend. 
No. 195 Broadway, New York, December 24 1904, 
A _ quarterl ONE-HALF 








MANHATTAN 


dividend’ of ONE AND 

CENT. on the capital stock of the Manhattan Rally 
Company for the quarter ending December 3ist, 1 
AND AN ADD wo AL DIVIDEND OF THREE-QU. 
TERS OF ONE PER CENT. for the nine months end 
December 31st, loos. have been declared, in comp 
with the terms of the lease of the Manhattan Rail 
Company to the Interborou nd Rapid Transit Compay 
payable at this office on and after Tuesday, January 
1905. The transfer books will be closed on Friday, D 
cember 9th, at three o’clock P. M., and will be reopen 
on Thursday, December 22d, at ten o’clock A. M. 

D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


GHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 

The 25th semi-annual payment of $2 per share > 
on the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock of the Chicago G 
Western Railway Company will be made, according to t! t 
contract pertaining to said stock, on the 15th day 
January, 1905, to the holders of record on the last dg 
of December, 1 

The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stod 
will be closed from the close of business December 17t! 
1904, to the 2d day of January, 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

R. C. wise. Secretary. 
Dated St. Paul, Minn., December 24, 


WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
A rterly dividend of ;or whe’ Prete Ly how 

quarterly dividend o: upon the e 
ing, and Non-assenting stocks of the Company was declare 
payable Jemeery 10th, to stockholders of recorl 
December 904. Transfer books will be close 
December osth, 1904, and open ger lith, 1905. 

> W@W. EMON, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
30"Broad"Street,” New York. 


2ith REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
November 23d, 1904. 
The Board of Directors has this x A declared the regular - 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER hgh S yy 
the Preferred Capital Stock, . payable December 3ist, to Pre. 
ferred Stockholders of record of December 15, 1904. Checks will 
e m 











Go. 








Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 15th day 

of December, 1904, and re-open January 3d, 1905. 
FINANCIAL 

N —~ 9! with our own money 

and turn them over com: 

te. In 28 years we have learned how to 8 

more e lence. Wegive 

you the benefit of that « saperts ence. The r oft te ost secarh 

ties now on hand has never been 

erences. Write for circulars an d full information 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 
“ON Ta the nate No one now handling wester 
has had 
gs 
PERKINS & ©O., Lawrence, Kas- 
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| Investments. | 


The various bonds described 
upon our circular constitute 
those of the highest grade 
of each particular class. 


Commission Orders for Stocks 
and Bonds executed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
William and Pine Sts., New York. 
Branch Otfice, Albany, N. Y. 























THREE RIGH DEVELOPED 
MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 
are successful Mining Men, will be 
equipped with a modern high class 
mill and put ona quick dividend 
paying basis. Ore already mined on 
dumps sufficient to keep Mill running 
10 years day and night, making the 
investment absolutely safe and 
profitable. 

It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 
trated book to everybody who would 
increase their income. 

Such an opportunity as this only 
comes in a lifetime to investors. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


307 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Highest Bank References. 
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1875— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 20th YE 
Loans upon Real Estate. - + - -_ 
Security. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes ot all sizes and prices. 





Gonvenience. Privacy- 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


BIND ERS to hold thirteen copies of Tat 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 





The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 





INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, <« $33,590,999.39 
Liabilities, « e o - 30,943,508.01 


Surplus, « - 2,647,491.38 
Memaiaeetts Laws pti the policy holder. 


NEw YoRK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 











Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, - - = - 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

' A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





Fisk & ROBINSON} 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


Y. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 
$35,784,010.50 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, ~« 
32,569,406.71 


Liabilities, ~ . . 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
aa policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statue. 
©"Pampnicts, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEM LENT JANDARY tet, rs 
Capital Stock all cas 
fe aye Rese: 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 ee 
JAMES NICHOLS President, B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Sone eve 5 Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 














BUSINESS ME 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as be 
adapted to their practical wants sud 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Soclel 


BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway, - - New Yor 


State Mutuz 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1904. 


ee 
LIABILITIES, - - - - 21,0 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,18 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Age 





1. 
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